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ABSTRACr 

A stady of the s<K:ioeconoiic status of households 
headed by women was conducted based apon data obtained from the 
Rational Longitudinal Surveys. (NLS) of Labor Market Experience. 
(Since the mid-1960s NLS has been\ fol low ing labor market expei;iences 
of four cohorts of persons including male and female youth and raitura 
men and women.) This study used data from both the younger cohort of 
women (aged 1 '4-214 when first interviewed) and the oldei: cohort of 
women (ages 30-U«4 when flr)§t intervie i«d) . Each of the cohorts , 
incluiei about 5,0U0 individuals, with ah overrepresentation of 
blacks in each. The findings indicated that marital disruption is' 
economic disaster to many women- On average, family income is cat 
half during te tcansition year when divorce, separation, or death 
husband occurs.' Also pointed out was that black female heads of 
households are more severely disadvantaged in the labor market than 
are whites. Black women headina households are less likely to be 
employed. The transition from marriage to head of house'^old usually 
results ia an increase in employment for mature white women, but a 
decline for blades. Moreover, black women who are working hold lower 
status jobs than their White counterparts. Overall, the economic 
differences between sature black and white women heads of households 
reflected that black womer. were less likely to have completed high 
school and more likely to have a health problem limiting the amount 
or kind of work they could do. (Ruthor/BH) 
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FOREVfORD 



This monograph is based upon data obtained from the 
National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) of Leibor Market 
Experience, which are being conducted by the Center 
for Human Resource Research of The Ohio State 
University and the Bureau of the Census. Since the 
mid-1960 's, four cohorts of persons have been followed 
in a study Of their labor market experiences: one each 
of male and female youth, and one each of mature men 
and women. . . 

In this study on the socioeconomic status of households 
headed by women, data are used from both the younger 
cohort of women (aged 14 to 24 when first interviewed 
in *^968) , and the older cohort of women (aged 30 to 44 
at the time of their first interview in 1967) • Each 
of the cohorts included about 5,000 individuals/ Vith 
an overrepresentation of blacks in each, in order to 
provide indepth black-white comparisons. 

Findings indicate that marital disruption is an economic 
disaster to man^ women. On average, family income Is 
cut in half durang the transition year when the divorce, 
separation, or death of husband occurs. 

The study also points out that black female heads of 
households are more severely disadvantaged in the labor 
market than are whites. Black women heading households 
are less likely to be employed. Indeed, the transition 
from mfilrriage to becoming a head of household result^ in 
an increase in employment for mature whitie women, but a 
decline for blacks. Moreover, black women who are 
working hold lower status jobs than their white 
counterparts. 

The economic differences between mature black and white 
women heads of households reflect, in large part, the 
fact that the black women were less likely to have 
completed high school. In addition, black women v;ere 
more likely to have a health problem. Almost one of 
•every three, mature black women heading households, 
compared with one of every five of their white counter- 
parts, reported a health problem which limited the 
amount or kind of work they could do. 
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These and other findings of direct implication for both 
polijcy and program developments are described in this 
monograph, and are buttressed with. data of a depth and 
scope that only a longitudinal survey ca'n give.. 



HCKfARD SOS EN 
Director 

Office of Research 
and Development 




The nurrber and proportion of all American families headed by wonen 
have increaised dranatically in recent years. Indeed, in the short 
8-year period between 1970 and 1978, the pn^rtion of all American 
families headed by'vonen increased from about 1 in 10 to 1 in 7. 
While some of this increase reflects a bin^geoning adult pc^julaticxi, 
the majority — about 75 percent — is the resiiLt of increase in the 
proportion of vonen are either s^sarated, divorced, or widcwed. 

In recQit years, we have also witnessed a sii^tantial increase in 
both the popular cu^ academic literature relating to the special 
prdblQTB encountered by women heading their own households. Hcwever 
much of the pc^^uLar literature is inpressicaiistic and the acadaidc 
literature is often corstrained by limitaticms in the quantity and 
quality of the available data. Many of the indepth studies are 
limitM to narrowly define populatims,* ooiverseiy, the studies 
^fAn.dnA^re national in scope often are limited in dqpth of informa- 
tion available- In addition, the available data invariably have 
been limited tp crosssections v^iich oonpare fanale-headed and 
other households at one point in time but do not permit longitu- 
dinal irivestigations vMch follow the same wransn throu^ their 
transition frcsn husband-present hoiaseholds to being head of their 
own family unit. ^ 

The ongoing National Longitixiinal Surveys of Labor Market Ej^jerienc^ 
which have beoi sponsored by the Ertployment and Training Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Labor sirx:e the mid-1960 's, 
r^resent a uniqi^ data source for prctoing more extensively than is 
^nerally possible into both the characteristics and the d/namics 
of households headed by wonen. This study includes detailed 
information for the 1967 to 1972 period for -die^polrart of vomen « 
who v\«re 30- to- 44 years of age v*ien first inl^rviewed in 1967 
(hereafter termed the "mature" wcmen) si^/ron the 1968 to 1973 
period for the cohort of vromen who were 14 to \24 years of age vSien 
first intervievved in ^968 (hereafter termed the-^'young" wcjmen) . 
Each *of the two nationally representative grDi:ps of wonen 
initially included over 5,000 respcffdents. In a^ition, each 
of the cohorts of 5,000 included an cQji^rr^resentation of "1,500 
black respondents v^iich permits indepth corparisons of the 
characteristics and dynamics of black compared with white -•— 
households. Also, for ease of presentation, ' al-1 of the materials 
in the report reference 1968 and 1973, even though the women's 
interviews were held in reality in late sumner of 1967 and 1972. 
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This stucJy focuses cm vcmen from t»D different generatims idK) are 
heading their cwn hoiseholds. By focusing s^sarately on young wcnen 
who were 14 to 29 during the 1968 to 1973 period and mature igcnen vito 
were 30 to 49 betwBoi 1967 an4 1972, the stixiy has en^iiasized the 
het^roger^ty of woroen heading their own households. Young housdiold 
heads are most likely to be womai Wx) haw not yet najrried or who 
have recently separated or diwroed. Hiey cOso are very likely to have 
sm^l children present, which often severely constrgiins them in the job 
market;;. - • 

/ 

In oaitrast, older wonen fieading their housdioldfe xzaj well be separated 
or divorced but also inclucJe a substantial pro|ibrticn of widows. In 
additicxi, csi the average, they are more likely to have been heading 
their IxJusehold for a longer period of time than the younger won^n, 
and are less likely to have young children. Ihus, th^ are more 
likely to have made the psychological and eooiKsnic aJjustrrents vtfiich 
enable them to oope with tte day-to-day e3<periQices associated with 
having the primary responsibility for their families' well-being. 

Ihe principal focis of this stufy is to hi^ight, through the 
presentation of basic statistical information, the social and , 
ecDiKxnic sitoation of young and mature vonen heading their 
households. Oostparisons betw^ai the characteristics arci r^eds of 
younger and older and black and viiite heads of households are 
made. In additixxi, relevant ccxtparisons betwe^ wcsten hiding 
their cwn households and other vonen are inclixied where ^:5)ropriate . 
Special ^:phasis is placed on the dimensicffis of those wanen's lives 
which relate to their enployment, incoane, hmlth, child-care needs, 
arK3 general economic well-being. In addition, seme suggestions for 
possible programs and policies geared towards their needs are V 
included. It is hoped that this report will remedy to sane extent 
the paucity of hard statistical infonnation regaB^i^ig a signifi- 
cant and unique segment of the i^rican peculation. \ 
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BipXpyment 



Black fenale heads of iKDuseholds are severely disadvantaged in the 
labor market oonpared with their viiite counterparts; they are less 



likely to be erployed and, if oifsloyed, have Icwer status jc3bs which 
are associated vath a greater intermittency of enployment and Icwer 
hourly wages. 

Whereas the transition from living with a husband to beooming head of 
one's own household is associated with increases in enployniai^ for 
\^ite mature won^,* the perceit^ of black women employed declin^ . 
Ihis decline is associated with the lower average educational attain- 
ment of the black lK>usehDld head and with her^ Icwer probability of 
receivii^ jcfc> trainir^ following a marital or housdiold transiticai. 

In general, much of the discrepancy in employment characteristics 
between mature black and vdiite hous^old he^ is pressent only 
among the less educated. A oonparison of white and black mature 
fenale heads with at least 12 years of schooling indicates that 
differences in enployment ratios, weeks worked, and hourly wages 
are relatively snail. 

Thus, the major eoonanic differences between the mature blade and 
white heads reflect both (1) the greater proportion of black heads 
who have not conpleted hi^ school, and (2) the lesser annual 
' earnings of the black hi^ sdxxol dropouts ccnpared with tlrose of 
the white dropouts . 

Since the generation of young women y)cm reaching adulthood is more 
homogeneous with rtord to ediKaticxial conpletion, it is likely 
that many ^ the eitp^.pyment problems esq^erienoed by the older black 
hous^ld heads will be less severe in their dau^ters' generation. • 

VJhen one conpares the etplcyment experiences of the younger with 
the mature houB^rald heads, one generalization is worth noting. 
•The older black household heads did not have great difficulty 
finding jcbs, but the jcbs they found were poor, in terms of 
status and wages; in contrast, the younger black heads have more 



♦"Mature wonen refers to individuals in the MLS cohort of waiien 
>who Were 30 to 44 years of age whoi first interviewed in 1967. 
"Young" wcmen refers 'to individuals in the MLS cohort of wanen 
v*io were 14 to 24 years oX age when first interviewed in 1968. 
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difficulty finding a jcb but the jobs th^ find are better. From a 
policy perspective y this suggests that older black wonen are inDre~ih 
need of specific job training, while the younger woinen oould benefit 
' frcan a greater atphasis on job search methods . '. 

Child-care needs and arrahgenents relate to this 'distinction. Ihe vast 
inajority of the young black heads havB children, oonpared with only 
about one-third of the young white heads of households. . Not only 
would better child-care- help these young black votien in keeping a jct>, 
but it would gteatly aid than in job search. Two of every three of 
the young black ^household heads with childrai indicated that they had 
be^ handicapped^ in their jcb search during the past year becavBe of a 
lack of actequate child-care arrangements. In addition, about 
percent of these black mothers indicated that they would be se^cing 
\fork if free child-^^are facilities were available . " " 

Health and Welfare 

About 1 of every 5 mature white fenale housetold heads aixi aljTiDSt .1 
of every 3 such black heads have a health prt±>lem vhich limits in 
some way the anpunt or kind of work they can do . Health problons 
are more prevalent among femaie household heads than amang wonen v*o 
are not heads of their households. 

t 

Differences in work participation between v*iite and black female house- 
hold heads can be directly attributed to differences in health status. 
Ihat is, the:^ is no difference in enployment status between healthy 
v*iite and black female hKDi:B5ehold heads, vAiether gauged from the 
perspective of survey wedc erployment or the percentage of the year 
that the respondent was enployed during th^year fjreoeding the survey 
week. ?lajof reasons for the diffeirgaces-^ grployment between v^ite 
and black heads are (1) black wcgrp^ are more likely to have a health 
problem, and (2) \4ien they have ^ health prcfolen, they are l^s likely 
to be- employed than their vAiite OQunterparts with health problens . • 

\ \ ~ ~' 
One esqslanation for this racial discrepancy relate to the fact that 
mature black vonen are much wore likely to be eirployed in physically 
demanding jobs. Whereas almost two-thirds of eirployed mature white ' 
heads are holding white-collar jobs, only about or^=-quarter of -the 
black enployed heads are similarly situated. As. a result, \vheh a 
black emplcyed vornn encounters an ailment which is physically 
(M3ilitating, shg is more likely than her v^ite oounterpart to have 
to leave her j cb. 

Paralleling t>re association between health and work is a rather 
strikingly close a^^^iation between the prevalence of a health 
problon and the re^pjt of welfare. First, as esqaected, female 
heads with a health ^roblar. are much more likely than their healthy 
counterparts to be in receipt of welfare. About 40 perc^t of all 
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tlte heads with a Jiealth pzcblem in 1973 had 'recjeived p*i>lic assistaiKse 
during the preoedii^ year, cxufsared with only 13 peroent for the healthy 
female heads. Also, cdbout 30 percent of white female heads with a 
health problem Yiad received %#Blfare ooipared with over 60 peroent of 
their black counterparts. Part of this racial difference reflects the 
above-noted gi^ter likelihood that a black female head with a health 
prdblgn will be unenplqyed or out of the labor foroe . 

Inoome, Poverty, and Baplgyipgib * 

In the short run , the eccnonic traixnas associated with leaving an intact 
marriage can be extremely serious. Uiis may be iK5ted most dramatically 
I:^ ccnparing the social and eoofKwdc status of wcmen in the last ye^ 
th^ are li\dng with their hisbarKis with their status in the first year 
they are no lorKfer with their' hisbands— whether the chai^ reflects a 
separation, divoroe, or widohdiood. For example, in the slwrt run 
there is a precipitt^ decline in fanily iiraane for \4^te aiKi blade 
mature wonen frcm "before" to "after" this household head transition. 
In particulcLr, white family inoome declines from about $10,500 to 
$5,300 (in 1967~roiars)[ in the 1-year transition period, reflecting 
the loss of an average of $7,1(K) of husband's earnings ^ch js not 
compensated for by a snail increase in the woman's eamiiKp arai^ 
sli^tay larger- increase in welfare and other iraxme . As a result, 
'the poverty ratio (ratio of the family inccroe to the official poverty 
level threshold for families of that size) for these v*iite families 
declines from 2.75 to 1.84. 

ft>r mature blade women, .family inocme declined from about $7,100 to 
$4,400, as a loss of $4,100 4n hiBband's inoome was not oon^:©isated 
for by a nodest increase in both the woman's earnings and welfare. 
3he resulting decline in the poverty ratio was from 1.74 to 1,24. 

'For most fgnale-headed ho\geholds» the eirployment of the household 
head represents the only effective means for lifting ttte l-aaus^ ld 
unit abo\^ the poverty lii^. Ihis is true for both white and black 
households although, on the average, the white enployed head (by 
virtue of her higher earnings) is better able to si^Jplement her 
family's inoome. Rsflectinq a narrcwii^of the educational < 
differential between blad^^^^and whites over time, this earnings 
differ^ce should narrow for stfoseguaat generations of women . 

Aside from tjie earning of the wman herself, the presonoe of 
additional wa^ earners in the family represents the best means 
for raising the family's inocme . This is particularly trvB for 
bla^c families, where the mean inoome increased from about $5,000 
to $8,000 with tl^ addition of a second wage earner. 
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TSiere are niajor differencs^ bets^^eeai the ability of black and \ghite 
wanen to gain apoess to varioiK inocne sourcses. For exanple, a 
larger proportion of vhite female fanily heads receives incxsme from 
every possible i^ocsne source (running the gaimit frm their own earnings 
to alimony) with the sole exc^?tion of v^fare- Ir^3eed# this si^igests 
-that a major reason nore black WOTien ctot,ain welfare is thai; their 
other inocxne colons are limted. This, of oourse, ig ocmsistent with 
the. TOtiCTi that enplc^ment and welfare rqpr^ent the only tMO major 
inOQgne soiaroes available to black wpameai . 

TJie argument that welfare represents a viable alternative to enployraeait 
has little substance \*iQ\<M:ie rwtes that the a^^raoe v*iite fenale- 
headed hous^iold reoeivli^ welfare has a poverty ratio of 1.01, conpared 
with 2,73 for the average fanale-headed household not on welfare. Thef 
oorresponding black estimates are ^82 and, 1.74 . In other vrords^ the 
average mature black fgnale-headed houselyld reoeiving welfare has a 
> family inoCTie which leaves it almost 20 ^^eroent belcw the poverty Tihe , 
and the average vfeite female-4ieaded household reoeiving welfare has agi 
incanne exactly at the poverty^line , / 

In the final analysis, a woman headuig her am household (and in 
particular a vonan beaxtdng head or her own household) in all too 
many instances is living in 6i.rp eoommic circunstaix^es . Frxxa a 
"universe of need" perspective, there is no ck)ii)t that female 
"^hous^old heads and their families aire on avera^ in need of 
special assistance in the areas of estployment counseling and 
training, as well as income maintaiarrce. 
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Ref ifectiftg both deirographic and social ^^tenxesna, recent years have 
witnessed a dramatic increase in the nmfoers vsmd proportions of vroraen 
heading. their own Ijous^lds. From a long-term per^Jectiv^ , U.S. 
gc^>ulation gxtjwth over the past half oentury has resulted in more than 
a' doubling in the ni^Ker of^Aterican fctndlies with, not la^jqsectedly , 
parallel increases in the nuribers of separated, divorced, and wicfcWBd 
wraien; thes6 are the wonai who tradituaially have headed households. 

Mbre recently, prirnariiy over the past dec^e, social trends si^fgesting 
fundanental changes in marita^ and living arrangemaits in* our society 
have been evi(tenced. Ibr example, divorce and separation rates have 
risen in recent .years with a resulting rise in the proportion of all 
adiiLt. women in these statuses. 1/ Also, even more i^gAitly, increas- 
ing proporticans of young adult wanen.are delaying marriage and forming 
their own households outside of their parental homes. Finally, as the 
pife>^ion of the pepulation ar^ the nisiibers of people at the upper 
endof the spectrufn increase . (a demograjdiic phenoiraton of increasing . 
inportance) , the nunber of widows heading their cwn touseholds will 
increase. This reflects, in^^part, the fact that olcter vromen, cn 
average, .outlive older men by a nunber of years. 'Ps a r^ult, the 
nuntoer of widows in our society sii>stantially exceeds the nimiaer of 
widowers arei will continue to do so in iitereasing nuriaers in the f . 
years ahe^. 'Hje .net j^ult of all the above factors is that a 
significarS^y larger jS^portion of all households are now headed by 
wcxren than was true only .a generation ago — 25 percent in 1977, 
. compared with 15 percent in 1950 . 2/ This proportion can be 
ej^jected to increase in the future. 3/ * ^ 



1/ rhis ptenomenon reflects changes in ^titudes tosi^ riferriage ahd 
~ divorce, fes well as the highet propgrfldons of women in r^lative^-y 

shoirt-terpi-marriages — marriages v^ch have higher prc±>abilities 

of termination. ' ^ 

.2/ There .is extensive Census Bureau literature which focuses ii\ great 
*'~ detail on all of the don^raphic considerations : U.fc. Bureab of 
'the Census , Curt^ Populkifon Reports , P-20, No. 327 HAuguSt 
,1978) , "Hbifeeholds and Families by Tyjie, March 1978" hi^lights 
\ current statistics for the. female-headed groi:^). P-23, No. 52, by 
,.. Paul C. Click, entitled^f Scrte Recent Changes in ;iinerican families/ 
highli^ts recent trends.. 

3/ see, for example,, jm^u of tl*?''^isus. Current Population 
~ R^rts , Series P-23, No. 49, "Population of the" United States, 
•Trends and Prospects: 1950-1990." (Wa^ington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office) , 1974; and Paul C. GlicR and Arthur J. Norton, 
• "Marrying, Divorcing, and Living Together\in the U.S. Ttday."' See 
Population. Bulletin , Vol. 32,.Ito. 5 (Population Reference Bureau,* 
Iric. , Washington, D.C., 1977) for discussions of prospects for the 
future. * • 



RBflectir^, in part, the,iiKa:easing denDgr^)hic iirportancse of female- 
headed hoLEseiralds, there has been in recent years an expansion in the 
range, arei depth of infonnatioai available about the cfaracteristics of 
this sroijp. For exairp^ pi^lished materials from the Current Pc^Hila- 
tion Survey (CPS) have increased considerably; indeed, the 1979 
EiTployiient and Training Report of the President includes; a diopter cm 
female-teatfed households v*iicJr draws heavily on this source. J^iother 
ijipbrtant source for infbmation about this groi:?) are the ongoing 
National LongitiKiLnal Surveys (NI£) of Labor Market Experierrce for 
Young and Mature lifoinen, sijrvi^ vrfiich were initiated under the 
auspices of the U.S. D^>artiient of ;Laljor's Eirployitent and Training 
Administration (fbrmarly the Mar^)ower Adndnistration) in the late 
1960 's, and which will oaitinvie at least until 1983. 

While the Current Population Survey and studies based on other data 
souroes have enhanced our knowledge about women heading their \own 
hous^iolds, basic ^ps continue to exist in our knowledge^ and 
understanding of the progisam and policy needs of this group. Ttese 
gaps reflect constraints in the range of modi of the data available, 
as well "as their cross-sectional nature \(diich prevents oik from 
following wonen over time as ttey my\^ from one narital or household 
status to another* Tiiis study, vAiidi esjclusively uses data from nie 
National longitudinal Surveys, partially remedies these traditional 
data problems by including more details! information ooirparing female 
heads and narv-heads. Also, for selected questions of interest, the 
study follows the SOTie wonen throi^ a Iraus^iold transition, 
examining their characteristics before and after the e^^^ts. Where 
^prcpriate, sug^stions for eirplo^ment and training programs and 
policies are noted. 




EfiTA SET i\ND METHDDODDGICAL OCNSTRAINTS 



Hie National Longitudinal Surveiy (NLS) of Labor Market Experience . of 
Mature V*»ien is a oontiiluing series of indepth inteFsdes«s beginning 
in 1967 and exterKiing into the 1980 's, with a nationally r^resentar 
tive sanple of over 5,000 wjcatien {about 3,500 v*iite and 1,500 black 
women) aged 30 to 44 years. This study includes information frcm 
^tailed peraDnal interviews ocstpleted with these wranen in 1967, 
1969, 1971, and 1972. While brief tel^iione interviews were opJT>- 
pleted in 1974 and 1976 and a personal interview was ccnpleteel in 
1977, the two telepJ^e interviews included only limited additional ^ 
information; data fran the 1977 intervievs are not yet available. 

Parallel interviews with a oohort/of about 5,0QP wanai 14 tOy24 years 
of age in January 19p were coidLeted annually between 1968 and 1973. 
■n^ese interviews are the- focus /of the mteri'al included here which 
relates to young female housd;told heads. 4/ 'The perScaral ni\texrji&ris 
with bojbh the younger and older odxjrts of women include detailed 
informa'ticai on their erployrttait, ^ijK^atiai, training, inoome, ar^ . 
family experiences, as well as a/inore limited series of items vSiich 
focus on their eirployment and ^raily-rel^^ted attitudes. ' . 

HiesG surveys have been fund^ by the 5Jit^loyinEnt and Training 
Administration of the U.S. Departn^t of Labor, with tl^ interviews 
oraiducted by- the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Hie Center for Human 

. Pesource^Ri^earch of Hie Ciiio State Uni\^ersity> under a sepeCrate 
contraex with the Department of Labor, has been respcaisible for 
pr^^ing a series of special reports for the D^sartmait of Labor 

^&5cusing on topical issues relating to oftployment progra^ and 
policies. 

Each of the NI5 cohorts includes an overrepresentation of black 
respcHidents, thus providing a sufficiently large niirtoer of blacks 
for statistically reliable racial ccrpariscHis . Indeed, given the 
major differences in,' the (xsiposition of black and v*iite female- 
headed households, in all cases where sanple sizes permit, 5/ 
separate results for black ard white women will be presented. For 

' — 

4/ P secsOTid S^year seqiienc^ included telephone sun«ys in 1975 and 

^ 1977, and a pergonal interview in 1978. 'Siis 5-year sequence 

will be repeated in 1980, 1982, areJ 1983, Additional interviews 

with the mature wonen are planned for 1979, 1981, area 1982. 

Parallel surveys have been Coipleted for young men 14 to 24 and 

older ireii 45 to 59 in 1966. See the National Longitudinal 

Surveys Handbook , 1978 (CSoluirbLES, Ohio: Center for Hunran 

Resource Research, 1978) for further information. 

5/ For a ctetailed description of the sanpling, interviewing, and 
estimating proc^ures for the young and mature wranen's surveys, 
see the appendixes of Frank L. I4Dtt et al., Years for Decision , 
Vol. 4 (Oolunribus, CSiio: Center for Himan :Resoura5 Research, 
1977) , and Herbert S. Parries et al. , Dual Caree rs, Vol. 4 
(OoluntoisS/ Cftiio: Center for Human Rssource Research, 1976). 
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a nuniger of reasons^ this data set represents a unique data source 
for examining^ factors associated with transitions •in family and 
household statis. First, it is pc^sible to follow the same eoonomic 
status as they wove frcm one household or family status to arother. 6/ 
•Changes in eitployment and inoane status , as well as siK:ii destographic 
transitions as changes in l:»usehold size and the presence of children, 
can be examined. T^ilcwing for time lags, it^ is sonetimes possible to 
see hew enployment and trainii^ circisTBtances prior to a marital 
trans itiOTi affect both atployraent statv© and eoonanic well-being 
after the eveait. One can also examine, at the disaggregated ir^iivi- 
dual family unit level, the extent to whic^ women moving into a 
household-head status are able to r^laoe income sources (such as 
husband's earnings) to viiich they no lon^r have access. ^ 

In addition to the d^Tiamic advantages of the NLS data (oonpared with - 
the cross-sectional Constraints enoount§red vAien using CPS dat^) , 
this data set also has a mudi wicter variety of informatiai available 
in eadi surv^. Thi:E5, it is pc^sible to relate educati^^lal, earploy- 
ment, income, and ctemographic vari^Ies for the same hoteehold unitf 
to eaflh other in a detailed ifanner not pc^sible'vdth mc^t other data 
sets. For exanple,-' tt^ oorparison of income sources, «tplqyment, 
experiences, and basic denogr^iiira included here repres^ts unique 
tabular material about the status of the female-headfed hDus^iolds 
not elsewhere available. Similarly, the association Between health 
and welfare status and erployment is r»t elsewhere available. 

Finally, the constrained age ranc^ for tlj^w^nen in the NLS sanple,. 
while in one respect a disadvantage (oorpared, for exanple^ with the 
Current Population Survey and the Michigan Inocsne Dynamics Panel) , in 
another Inportant respect, is an advantage: It oi^ures that the NLS 
analyses are hi(^ly controlled with respect to age — a variable known 
to be sensitive to many inportant demographic and socioeooncmic 
phenomena. Indeed, the ocxiparisons of both statuses and dimensions 
of change between the younger and mature women's cohorts in this 
stix3y represent cxxiparisons of two success i^ generations of American 
vonen at a point in history v^en fundam^tal transitions in erployment 
behavior patterns and attitudes are occurring . 



6/ The head-of-hKDUsehold concept utilized here is self-definitional. 
Ihat is, the head of household in this study \s the person who 

k v^s defined by the women intervievjed as the head of the household. 
Indeed, there are a few instances of v^omen in households where the 
hi:©band was present, defining then^lves as the head. The writer 
must ackrrawledge, hov^ever, tliat this was Y)ot a ocottoi occurrence^ 
In almost all husband-present households, the man was define as 
the housetold head, even in thc^c instances vshere the vsoran was 
clearly the primary breadwinner. 
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FOCUS GF TBE BESEAKS: IBE SMTIE 



Any discLESsion of the characteristics and patterns of hbuseholds which are 
heo^ l]y' witen nust continually emphasize their l^terogeneous character. 
C3bviously/ fne problems feced by widow® ajproachii^ old age may differ 
significantly fxcm those of .young or mirMJe aged wonen, with or without 
children, v4io have recently dissolved -their marriagi^. In turn, the policy 
issues relator^ to these older wcmen are siibstantially difffer^t frcm those 
of jfoung wonen heading their own households. Uiis lat^ grDi:p, vMle 
iipluding nany young wonen with chiTgnen but without husbands, also includes 
a substantm oonponent of childless single young wonen. who have left their 
parental hous^iolds and-are heading their own households. These, single wofgen, 
fixm a policy perspecti"WB^ are no moie a "prcblem" grtH:^ thai are young 
Jiarried couples coping with the d^to-day problenB of em er ge^ it adulthood. ' 
Thus, the age groips determine, to a great extent, the focus of the analysis 
frgm a policy per^sective. At age 20 to 24, the vast majority of fenale 
household heads are sii^le waien. In the middle-age groi:ps, ^parated and 
divorced wonen predcniinate; and. by late adiHthood, widows are by far the 
largest grou^). . . 

The principal objective of this research will to de^rribe in some detail 
(to the extent sanple sizes permit) the- unique characteristics of wcmen vte 
head their cwn hou s eholds. 7/ As already noted, -various dimaisians of 
marital statis will, be cmsTdered in soie instances because of the unique 
problems a particular marital status groip may fac^. Also, certain 
analyses will include ocnpariscMis witJi appropriate households vrf»re a 
wonan is not the head. HoweveiH. onoe the furaJamental differeiKJ^ betwe^ 
female- and, male-headed househplds have been ^tablished, further corparf- 
sons between these t3(*D groi^Js.jWill be limited. 

Because of the ooisider^le current interest in the "di^laoed hcjnenaker" 
grotp, the primary focus of this r^earch will be on female-h^uted hcHise-' 
holds in the mature vcmen's ochort. Tte discussion of the young wcraen will 
be more abbreviated aiKi usucdly limited to suggesting major contrasts, 
reflecting both ocular anS inter^neratioial variations between the 
younger and older wonen. However, ^vdiere certain characteristics of yoiing 
wonen and their families suggest policy-relevant considerations, these, of 
course, will be ackncwledged. In particular, . the interger^rational ocft- 
trasts will enfdiasize the lack of hamogeneity within the feinale-headed 
household groi^. ' 



7/ The reader will note that the analyses frequently use both household and 
marital status oCTic^>ts, with the primary fccus beii^ on female household 
heads. Within the female-headed household ^roip, there are in seme 
instances major differences between the widowed, separated, divorced, and 
never-inarried groi¥>s. lb the extent that their^ characteristics differ, 

V the prcblems they fs^ arer different and relevant enployment aiKi training 
programs may vary. Howe^rer, given sample size ocsistraints, it was not 
feasible to provide separate analyses of female hou^hold heads by 
marital status. Because of these saiipling oonstraints, analyses by 
marital status will carbine both Household teads and nonhouseihDld heads. 

5 
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' DYNPMC AND STfiTIC CCNSIDERfinCKS OF HEADSHIP 



Ittr purposes of eBpIo^^rrient and tx^isdff^^ or policy cte\^c^OTent, 

needs to oonsider the.fenale hbus^iold head groijp from dynandc as 
well as static perspectives. That is^ program^ vrtiidi focus on tte grc^ 
as a v*iDle must sdso be sea^itive to th& fact that many wcmen in this ^ 
status either have not be^ in it very long or wa^ viell itave into 
another status, .fbr exanple, many voten renain in a separated or 
divorced status only for a brief period of tiine; or pexhaj^ nore 
pertii^ntly, they may reniiin in a divorced, separated, widowed, or 
never-married status for a significant time period, but ncvs in and out 
of a head-of-household status. For exarple, vAiile about 11 peroait of 
the nature vranen were hcxisehold heads in 1968, and almost 16 perp^t in 
1973, cmly ^ibput 9 perqent were hou^hold heads at'all sun^y dlites 
between 1968 and 1973. 8/ From a racial perspective, ^^i^i^i^ut 6 percent 
of the white mature women were hDusehold heads at all survey dates, ^ 
while about 21 perpent of all the black respondents fell in^ thit 
category. , ^ . , 

Both the static or cross-sectional and the dynairic ^^naaches are of 
basic iirportanoe from a program or policy perspective. To deteimine 
the "universe pf need," it is n&^sary to ttetail the characteristics 
of the whole fesna^e-housd^ld^head groi^j as of a giveii point in time. 
At tlie sane time, ix3We\^r, one needs to hi^ight the characteristics 
of those vonen viho have recently made the transition into a f^ale- 
head status, as these may be the wcmen vjho are in need of special 
^ . short-term assistance often associated with dianges ih family, marital, 
or household status. For this reascai, this study hi^xLi^ts selected 
characteristics of both groins : all wonen in a Head-of-l^JusdxDld 
status (the "cross-sectional" results) , as well as wcatBn v4io have 
recently made the transition to hoisGhold-head status. 



8/ As noted earlier, while the period referenced mid-1967 and mid- 
1972 for 'the mature vonen, and early 1968. arx3 early 1973 for the 
young women, for of pr^entation, all text and tabular 

references will be to 1958 and 1973 for both age csotorts. Mr^re^ 
Specifically, the 1967 interviews for the mature vonen occurred 
between the months of ?lay and August, and the 1972 interviews 
between the months of April and June of that year. For the 
younger v.cfnen, inteWiev^s in 1968 were conducted between January 
and May and in 3 973 betv^en January and Plarch. Thus, there is a 
g^ of anywhere from 5 to 12 months between the girls' and vonen 's 
interviews at the earlier tiire period, and from 5 to 10 months in 
the latter time period. • ,., ';» 

f 
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EMPIO^fMEN? AND BELATED CHARAdSKESFICS: Tm CSOBS SBCTICN 
• *■ % ' ^ • 

The Mature Wan^ Jji' 

It is apparent th^t the characteristics of \«amen heading their am 
households, their ;^lity to obtain ronunerative en^loiyiaent, and theix 
ability to maintain ^ satisfactory quality of 'life frcm both an , 
econoinic and noneooaviaic perspective, areL.all interrelated. Table 1. 
includes a range of ch^acteristics £pr all mature wanen (vonen 30 to 
44 years of age in the firsts sunrey fear) , v^di enablpy one to 
contrast the statues of\icnien \A)o are heads of their dun households 
vdth the status of all other wcmoi. Otte meiy note certain significant 
dif fersK^ between the sta^t^ and viell-being of white and black ^ 
household h^ds, as v^ll as |;)etMe^ heads and nosiheads separately and . 
within the two racial groips." 

i\bcRit 1 of e^^ry 3 nature Wbite women heading their own hoi^eholds 
have not ocnpleted high school, oorpared vd.th about 2 of every 3 
of their blac^ counterparts. 9/ ^liis eiKanrous racial differential 
in educational attainment has mjor inplications for the relative 
ability of white and black wcnen to co^ financially when heading 
their own households. In addition, ti^f avsrage black household 
h^fed is more likely than her white oc»pterpart to have a health 

pFOblCTl. 

With reqprd both to education and health, there is a larger ga^) in 
statiis between black heads and iKsiheads than betwe^ vdiite heads and 
nonheads. Thvs, in ^veral inportant veys, the black hol^hold head 
groip represQits more of a "sel«:rt:ed out" population than is true for 
vdiite hou^hold heads, and as such, may be in greater need of special 
program eissistance because of its lower average edvicaticaial level and 
greater prevalence of health problems. 

Ohe SLBimary statistics in. Table 1 siagg^t how the education and health 
differentials affect both enplc^Ttiait and related inccme characteristics. 
The \diite h^3 is more likely than her black counterpart to be enployed, 
to be earning a higher hourly rate of pay', and to has^ a higher status 
job v*iich pays annvial earnings. Paralleling her lesser likelihood 
to be working (partly a ref l^rtion of *her greater family responsibilities) , 



9/ It should be noted that the major educational differential, for 
• the mature wannen is the racial difference arwi not the difference 
by head status. White heads and nonheajls of households are 
equally likely to ^ve cxnpleted hi^ school; black hoiffiehold 
heads are soaTiev(tet more likely than their nonhead counterparts 
to have dropped out of high school . : 
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TABLE 1 



Select;ed Social and Eoonanic Characteristics of Mature 
WcnEn in 1973 by Head of Hous^ld Status and Race . 



Selected 
Characteristics 



VSiite 



tfLack 



Head 



Not Head Head Not Head 



Nimber of Women * 426 2,766 429 777 

Percent with Ijsss lhan 12 Yrs. 

of School 33.9 30.0 65.0 . 5S.7 

Percent Brplcyed 72.6 50-9 60.6 61.3 

UnenploynEnt Rate ,• • • 4.2 3.6 4.7 2.9 

Labor Ftorce Participation Rate . . . 75.7 52.7 63.6 63.2 . 

Percent with Ifealth Prcislem ..... - 21.8 16.2 31.8 . 23.3 

Mean Family Income ......... $ 7,280 $ 14,713 $ 5,U1 $ 10,274 

Mean Hourly Rate of Pay for ^ ^ 

Those Enployed $ 3.15 $ 2.88 $ 2.55 ^^-2.77 

Median Niirber of Children 1.8 2.6 2.8 * 2,8 

Median Poverty Ratio . „ 2.05 , 3.25 0.95 1.80 

Percent Below Poverty Line ..... 23.3 3.9 53.2 23.4 
Percent White Collar (enployed) . . . 64.5 .67.0 .* 26.0 36.0 
Percent v^hite Collar (experi- 
enced - rxDt eslployed) 49.8 65.2 10.2 17.3 

Mean Weeks Worked Sinc« 

Last Survey . 36 ' 25 31 31 

Ntean Usual Hours Worked at " ■ iS^ 

Current or Last Job 37 34 *• 35 ^>35 
Mean Usual Hours Worked at 

Current Job 38 35 35 36 

ivfcan Annual Earnings . $ 4,231 $ 2,130 $ 2,495 $ 2,895 

Meart Welfare Income for ' 

Welfare Itecipients ......... $ 2,037 $ 1,243 $ 2,217 $ 1,505 

Peicent Receiving Welfare 13.9 1.7 42.9 ' 9.7 
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the blade head is more likely to be reoeivii^ welfare and, on average, 
has a significantly lower family inocroe. As a result, vrtiere less than 
1 Qf every 4 v^te households vdth a feinale head is, living below the 
poverty lim, the majority of black fenaleHheaded families are living 
in poverty. . ^ 

Much of the racial variation in enpldymait directly reflects the above- 
noted ediK3tional discrepancies, vJiidti are associated with major 
differences in the ability of black and \<4iite women to obtain quality 
enployment (whether the l,atter be ^ged from the perspective of 
occi53ational status , ' earnings , or job stability) . As Tatjles 2 and 3 
indicate, the black hou^i^ld head is doii^ly disadvanta^d in* that 
she is not only more likely than her whits counterpart to be a hi^ 
sc±Jool dropout, but has significantly less ' jc±) sisxess than, the white 
hoisetold head if she has not completed high school. 10/ It may be 
noted in Table 2 that the average black housdrold head with less than 
a hi^ school diploma is much le^ likely to be esrplpyed than her 
'v*iite oounterpart. Her annual earnings are also lower, reflecting 
her lesser vork participation pattern, as well as a lower hourly wage 
rate when she is able to work (Table 3) .' 11/ " * 

The Qiiployment SjiSurepancies between the better educated white and 
black household heads -axe nuadi narrower. Differences in labor force 
participation rates and engloyment ratios are not significant, and 
annual earnings differoitSs are less proiKxinoed than they were for 
the less educated. 12/ X.,.^^ 



10/ The tabl^ included in this section focus on WDmen who were 
Qtployed durilfag the survey week. Parallel tables which 
included wonEn otherwise enployed during the year suggested 
similar results, so they are excliKied for the Scdce of brevity. 

11/ Ev?n thc^^ less educated black and wfiite Ixjusehold heads work 
similar hours and weeks during the year, the black hourly wage 
rate is well beicw that for vdiite household heads with less 
than 12 years of school, and their resultant annual earnings .^are 
thus vtell below tlx>se of their white ODunterparts . It may also 
be not^-that if these black women actually earned their survey 
week wage for the number of weeks and hours they indicated jAey ' 
worked during the year, their annual wage would be well above 
their actual annual wage , suggesting that the survey week wage 
V cited may overstate their usual hourly earnings during the year. 

12/ See Sylvia F. Moore, The Effects of Marital Disn:ption on €he 

Labor Si^^ply of Young Wonen {Hi.D. dissertatioi: The Chio State 
University), 1978, pp. 75-84. . 
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TABLE 2 . . 

Labor Force Status of Mature Ifcipen in 1973 by Educational 
Attainment, Head of Household Status, and Race ' 



Labor Force Status and 




Total 




White 




Black 


Educational Attairinent 


Head 


Not Head 


Head 


Not Head 


Head 


Ktot Head 


V 

Labof Force Participation, 
Rate 




•4 










Total 


73.3 


53.6 


76.2 


52.8 


€3.6 


63.4 


High School Dropout 


64.8 


^ 50.4 


69.4 


^ 49.6 


56.5 


56.0 • 


High School Graduate 


79.3 


55.1 


79.8 


. 54.1 


76.5 

« 


72.6 


Percent Einployed 


• 






• 






Total 


70.4 


- .51.7 


.73.3 


_50.9 


60.6 


61.5 


High School Dropout 


61.3 


48.2 


66.1 


47.4 


52.9 


53.1 


High School Graduate ^ 


76.8 


53. i 


77.0 


52.4 


75.3 

k 


72.0 


Population Sanple Size 














Total 


849 


3,535 


422 


2,761 


427 


774 


High School Drc^ut 


432 


1,342 


148 


' 874 


284 


468 


. ,Hi^ School Gra<^uate 

— ' — i — — 1 k..,. , — — 


417 


2,193 


274 


1,887 


. 143 


306 

9 
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NOTE: In all tables, the high school graduate category inclixies woten with 
- 12 or nore years ot school. 
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Mean Biployment C!haracteristics of ^Mature Womai Eltplc^ned in Survey Week 
1973 by Educational Attairwent, Ifead of Household Status, and Race 



Status 
Characteristics 




o^ 


dent's 


Hourly 
wage 


Weeks 


Hours 










• 
















• 




Hioh School 


Drcxx3ut 


.84' 


$4,412 


$2.45 


44.9 


37.7 


High Sdiool 


Gradiiate 


185 


6,529 


3.46 


48.0 


38.3 

* 


Not Heaa 














41igh School 


Drc^xxit 


322 


3,643 


2.43 


44.1 


35.7 


High School 


Graduate 


802 


4,933 


3.06 


46.4 


34.7 


f 


> 













LSCCOLl. 






■ 








High School 


Dropout 


116 


2,952 


2.11 


47.5 


35.5 


High School 


Graduate 


%3 


5,649 


3.22 


47.8 


^ 37. 5^ 


not Head 






« 








Hi^ School 


nrc^X)ut 


193 


3,404 


1.9E^- 


46.1 . 


36.2 


High School 


Graduate 


185 


6,204 


3.47 


49.2- 


37.9 
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Shifting frcsn educational to oc?cupatianal discri^>ancies ^ the data of * 
Table 4 strongly su|jpQj f C"£he notion that much of the CTployment 
discrepancy b^fei^Senrnature black arxJ white household heads ^reflects 
their diffenmtial ability to find ocOTC ^iffl bte jobs. Black femal6 
fteads had earnings only sli^tly belcw those of white h^ds within 
each of the three broad occupational groupings of v^te-collar^ 
<''^ blue-collar, and seridce enployment. 13/ Also, the^ hourly wage rates 
for enployed bl&ck ^!d white heads .are virtually identical within 
Qcci^ational gfoips. Finally, there are np major racial variations 
^ weeJvS ^A^rked during the year or in usual hours worked during the 
week. Thus, it is evident that, as the dCTand and si^ply factorg 
which channel black wcxnen into different occupational paths lessen 
in iirportanc^, rrost of" the enployment discrepancies betv^een the, twO' 
groups will diminish too. 

Variations by Marital Status for figure Itanen 

^ 

Rx:iBing briefly on variations by marital status rather than household- 
^ head status, it is apparent that the overall female-heacfed hous^old ' 
cfesignation rassks cfertdkin major socioeconcOTic variations by maurital - 
status. These marital st^us variations suggest that at least some 
enployment and training policies for displaced hane3rakers stx^uld • 
perhaps distinguish between the needs of marital status subs^::s Within 
the overall female household-head groi^l 

.As may be ip^^M^able 5, d^cept women living with husbands, vonen 
who have nevi^^^Bj^rried r^resent , on the average, a uniquely 
advctetaged groi5T^hi,s grdSp has more education than white women in 
other marital statuses, ard less likely to ha\^ a health prc±>l^,. are 
much more likely to be eirplWed, and, if orployed, are more likely to 
have favorable enployment cra^racteristics . ^ That is, over 80 percent 
were enployed in white-collar' jc±)S, and their hpurly arcj annual 
earnings were the hi^est of any marital stat^ category. Ihus, for 
the most part, this marital group, which historically has led .the way 
in the fight for equal aiployment cpportunitiee for voren, may be 
viewed as highly successful from an ecorrmiic pe^j^pective . 14/ 
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13/ Sanple size constraints do not permit disaggregation belcw this, 
level. 

14/ William G.^Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, The Etoonanics of Labor 
Force Participation (Princeton, n. J. : Princeton University 
Press, 196^), -pp. 242-267. 
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TABLE 4 ' 

Mean ESiployroent Charac±eristics of Mature Wapen EJiplc^nsd in 1973 
Survey Wteek by Occupational Level, Ifead of Household StatiB, and liaoe 

. Bnployment Charactaeilstics 



Status 


N^Bifcer 

of 


Respcn- 
' dent's. 
Eamir^s 


« 

Hourly ' 


Wiaeks 
Worked- 


Ifcjurs - 
Worked 


w 

VJhite . . • . 

/ 

Head - . 


■ - 


* 


* 




• 


• 

.l^ita Collar-, \ 


.. ■ 178 


$6,926 

• 


$3.60 . 


" 48.7 


39.3 


Blue, Collar; 


49 


4,899 


.2.60 


46.6 • 


. 40. -2 


Service 


"41 ' . 


2,703 


1.86 


41 ..8 


30.7 


N6t.ltea^ 












White Collar 


755 


5>187 


3.15 


46.9 


34.9 


Blue Collar 


208 


3,709 


2.50 


. 43.7- 


37.2 


" Service 


154 


2^636 . 

y 


2.07 . 


42.9^ 


32.2 


Black 












Head 


\ • 


- 








Miite Cbllar' 


53 


'6,535 


3.67 


48.8 


39.8 V 


Blue Collar 


43 . 


'4,415 


2*74 


48.3 ^' 




Serviose 


1 no ^ 






46 7 


32 . 8 


rot Head 












t-Jhite Collar 


. 135 ' 


6,802 


3.94 


48.6 


37.9 . . 


Blue Collar 


81 


* 4,264 


2.|7'- 


. 49.2 


■ 39.3 


• 55ervicc 


155 


3,4^5 




46.4 


35.1 



15 



26 ■ 



TABLE 5 " 

Selected Social ar^i Eoononftc Xhairacteristics of Mature 
Vfan«i in 1973 by MaritSal Statis arej Race \ 



Selected ' 
Giaracteristics . 



P!arriedr 



Mari^tal Static 




Never 

Husband Piasent Wickx^red Divprtsed Separated Married 



Vliite 

NLfiTter qf Wpnen 
Peroent Vith Less 
than 12 Yrs. of 

Percent Eirplcyed 
Un^nployment Rate 
Labor Fbrce Partib-- 

ipation Rate 
Perc^jTt with Healtff 

^tean Family MJtoJte 
/Mean Hourly l4i{e of 

Pay for Those 

Enployed^ 
Median NuiPbter of 

Children / 
ffedian Poverty Ratio 
Peroent Below 

Poverty Line 
Percent White Cbllar 

(enployed) 
Peroent I^ite Collar 

( experienced, rK)t 

enployed) 
Mean Weeks Worked 

Since Last Survey 
ftean Usual Hours 

Worked at C^urrent 

or Last JcA) 
Mean Usual Hours 

Worked at CurrcHit 

Jcb \ 
TKto 7\nnual Earnings 
Mean Welfare Income 

for Vtelfare 

RDcipients 
Percent Receivina 

Welfar^ 

\ 













N 2,671 


100 


197 


^79 


125 


29.8 
50.1 


31.5 
61.4 

3.7 


36.3 
78.4 


48.8 

66.5 
3.1 


25.7 
82.2 
1.3 


51.9 


63.8 ■■. 


^9 


68.6 


83.3 


16.3 
$14,845 


20.9 ' 
$8,011 


* * 

. 19.4 
$7>.195' 


29.4 
$6,280 


15.8 
$9,155 


$2.86 


$2.65 


.$3r^3, 


$2,70' 


$3.91 


2.6 
3.27 


2.1 
2.03 


1.94 " 


2.3 ^ 

1.50 


0.5 
. 3.31 


- 3.5 


21.6. 


-.. 21.8 

m 


- 36.2 , • 


14 .*5 



66.9 
65.2 

34 



34 

$2,055 



$1,184 
% 

1.4 



63.8 



58.9 



51.9 X^^^O,^ 



29 



34 




33 

$2,525 



$1,585 
4.1 



38 



38 



39 

$4,304 

^i,890 
16.8 



47.3 

37.1 

33 

■ 38 



J8 



$2,162 
30.0 



82.6 
•72.4 

40 



40 

$6,502 



^ $1,^01 



16 



4 , I 



5 (Ccffitinued 



Selected 
Qiaracteristics 

Black 
/ Nuirber of VJcften 
Percent with Less 
than 12 Yrs. of 



Marital Status 



Married . Ne\ner 

Husband Present Widowed Divorced S^ar^ti^ Married 



707 



111 
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School 


55.9 


69.7 


49.5 


Percent Eltployed 


61.7 


55-2 


SB. 2 
3>6 


Unenployinesnt Rate 


2.8 


2.6 


Labor Porcae Partic- 








ipation Rate 


G3.5 


56.5 


75.9 


Percent with Health 








PrdDlon 


' 23.3 


39.9 


24.0 


Mean Family Inoome 


$lU,626 


$4,903 


$6,138 


I^jean Hourly Rate of 









194 



71.7 
58.2 
6.8 



54.8 
56.2 
0.0 



32.0 
$5,406 



Pay for ItKDse 
. Elrployed 
Median Nimber of 

Children 
Median Poverty Ratio 
\Perceht Below 

Ft>verty Line 
Percent Vlhite Oollap^^ 

(employed) 
'Percent ^fliite Collar 

(experienced, not 

errployed) 
Mean Weeks ^-^torked 

Since Last Survey 
Mean Usual Hours 

Worked at Curr^t 

or Last Job 
MeafKtlsual Hours ' 
/^rked~-at Current 

Job . 
Mean Annual Earnings 
^Mean Welfare Uicoire 

for Welfare 

Recipients 
Percent Receiving 

Welfare 




$2.25 

2.6 
.88 




$3.15 



$2.81 




35 



36 

$2,905 



$1,505 

1.1 
ft 



36 



36 

$1,991 



$1,622 
40.6 



38.9 
39.8 

14.1 
38 

38 

$3,950 

$2,722 
30.5 



61.4 
15. '4 

11.3 
31 

f 

32 



33 

$1,992 



$a,|.40 
46.9 



48.5 
^.2 

' . 9.1 

29 

^37 

y 

38 

$2,780 

$1,970 
46.3 



/ 





\ 



2>i 



\ 



Conversely, ttle least ecsoncmically succsessful ^^te group includes 
those white woaren who are s^sarated from a spouse. 15/ , They have, cai 
the average, the least ecLicatican and are nest likely to have a l^lth 
problem vtoich limits their* ability to work an. a job. 16/ Paralleling 
those attributes, th^ genterally have difficiilty in the job narket.. 

* Divorced white vonsn generally ,.ha^ sofcial and eooncmic characteris- 
tics vAiich leave ther. in an advantaged position, orarpared with 
separated ^^aqnen, but not as well off as single (r^A^r married) women. 
Vliite widowed wcsnen are itost diffilcult to define, as they cross all 
socioeoonondc strata more oonprd«nsively; their nunbers include many 
poor vonen in need of work, ds veil as an i^^r inocjne, better 
educated grou?} nay have aoc^s . to pension and insurance 
payments. 17/ ' 

. . * Amc^d black women, the divorced households may be seen to be most 
successful, reflecting the" fact that divorce is more oonmcxi among 
middli-class douples.' As with the white voren, never-married black 
^ women have sOTSbrfiat mare favorable socioeooncanic <iiaracteristics 
/ than Widowed or separated wcmen. However, for black, families, there 

is no significant ,dif ference between the personal, labor force, or 
r income- related charaqteristics of separated and widcwed vd^en. 
Indeed, in each case, jwell over half are-^in families with inocanes 
belcw the poverty 1j 

r Shifting from the survey(^v.^ek to a sonewhat Icffig-term perspective, ^ 

it is useful to see how \^iations in the work history of these matmfer 
women are consistent or inconsistent with the survey week information > 
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IS/"* At least some of the racial and age variations in characteristics 
by marital static may reflect variations 'between different grtxjps 
in their propensity to remarry. That is, for exanple, to the 
extent that "hi^er status" women of a particular age or race 
are ncre likely to remarry th«m women of anotter age or race, the 
"ncffi-remarriers" will represJfl:, to differing degree, "selected 
out" populations. j* y. 

15/ The causatioX associated with ' variations in marital statve is 
~ ccsTplex. Itieise is clear evidence that' wcanen who never marry ^ 
include a disprt^rtionate prcporticn of individuals with chronic 
' health problems. In addition, warnen in "othe^*' marital statuses 
have, CHI average, a lower socioecorramic states, \(\hich is knfcfwn to 
be associated v;ith a greater likelihood of a health problem. 

17/ For a comparative discussion of the socioeccnatiic characteristics 
and labor force patterns of divorced and separated women, see 
Ally son SJjerman Grossman, The Labor Force Patterns of Divoyed 
ard Separated Women , Special Labor Force Rpport 198 (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1977) . 
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First, one jnay note that, v*iereas vrtiite household heads have worked 
a much larger proportion of the preening 5 years thsn did noriieads, 
there was no analogous gap for. black wcnen (Table 6) . In fact, with 
the sole exc^>tion of black divoroed vonen (largely a middle-class 
gTOi¥>) , there are vo major work iistory variaticxis between the other 
marital statuses.* Generally, economic need to work dondnates the 
work orientation of tl^ bladk womeil, regardless of status , and the 
enplcyntmt constraints — l^^th prc±>ienB, the presence of children/ 
and demand pheaicanena-'-are Gurgely beyond their control at this point 
in their life cycle . . 

For mature vdiite wosnen, the mver-married have had an ^s^tially 
oontinuDus vrork history. In fact, focusing more narrcwly on such 
wcHnen are heads of their households, -they have been enplaned 
6 months or more for itore than 85 percent of\he years since they 
left. scto)l (Table 7) . Indeed, ' if ti^ are enployed (vMch uK^st of 
thero are) , they have been with their current/araployer about 10 years. 

Di^'ferced white wonen have been erplcyed about 75 percent of the time 
over the prKseding 5 years, but only 56 percent of the time since 
leaving school, reflecting tte fact that at sane point in the past 
they had beoi married, during which ture'they were less likely to 
have worked. In ^leral, the ^rter the time interval, the mare 
sensitive tl^ duration of orploynient is to the wfcman's current 
narital status . This is but one additicnial way of en^iiasizing tte ' 
irportance of considering both the cross-sectional and longitudinal 
dimensions "of family and economic phenanena. Vjiile current enploy- 
ment factors are closely associated with current eooncndc and social 
well-being, the cumilative effect of pri^ eaqieriences can wei^ 
heavily on current and futiore socioeconcanic status. This, of oouroe, 
is the principal rationale for pl^nng the great^t program emphasis 
on assisting tlx>se di^laisd hcmanakers withcnit sifcstantial and 
meaningful recent enployment experiences. 

3he Younger- Woren 

It is s^sparent from Table 8 that many of the socioeconotdc differ- 
entials noted between mature black and vMte heads of touseholds 
may be evider^jed between the young black and viiite heads , (ttwise 14 
to 24 y^ars of age in 1968) . That is, the black household heads 
have, CSX the average, less ^Jucation, are more likely to have a 
^ealth prcblon, have more children, and (partly as a reflection of 
the above) ger^rally have less favorable enployment and income 
characteristics . 

Less than 60 percent of the young black hou^hold heads were in the 
labor force, cx^npared with almcst 85 percent of their white counter- 
parts. Also, the black women had about a 14-percent uneiployment 
rate, conpared with about 5 percent for vrfiite household heads. Ihe 
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TABLE 6 

Percentage of Ibtal Weeks Enployed in Past 5 Years for Mature 
\^foinen hy Head of Household Status, Marital Status, and 

Race in 1973 



Status 
Characteristics 



Mature Women 
' White Black 

Niarber NuniDer 

of Percent of I^rcait 

Women Wranen 



Hous^old Head in 1"973 
Itot Household Head in 



41.3 



71.2 



410 



66.5 



1973; ^, 


2,739 


48.8 


765 


65.0 


Marital Status in 1973 










Married, llusband 
Present 


2,651 


47.7 


"699 


64.6 


Married, Husband 
Absent ( including 
syeparated) 


95 


56.9 


• 197 


64.2 


Wiftowed 


. 97 


J 60.4 


106 


61.2 


Divorced 


195 


76.9 


101 


11.1 


Never Married 


■117 ■ 


88.1 


73 


62.1 . 



NOTE; Estimtes for young v^oren are limited ta respondents 
. not enrolled in schDol durin9 the pericxi. 
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Moan Pi^^oentage of Years Slnoe Leaving School 
That Matun Wcnen Htctcked 6 t*xttiha or Moze by Marital Statis, 
HmS of Etousehold Statin, and Raoe in 1973 



Status 
Characteristics 



Xn Marrifld, Married «_ver 
Marital Bu^xsid Busband leUJowBd Divott»S Separated 
Statuses Present jflaeent ' 



Peroentage 
White 
Tptal 

Hc3us^iold Hoad 
Not Household Bead 



46 
58 
44 



43 
43 



54 

51 



56 
56 



49 
49 



79 
86 

71 



Blade 
TtJtal 

Hous^iold. Hoad 
Not HouKliold Head 



56 
55 
57 



56 
56 



51 
49 



64 
63 



54 

52 



66 
66 



SiBi>le Size 
Ifiiite 

Bou^told Head 327 1 

Not Hous^ld Be«3 2,137 2,0^ 



7 
7 



63 
6 



143 
14 



56 
5 



57 

47 



Blade 
ficMs^iold Head 
Not Household Head 



329 
594 



0 
541 



4 
6 



84 

6 



71 
9 



134 
13 



36 
19 



NOIE: DBst^ injicate insufficiott sanple sizes for making r e lia b le estinntes. 
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TABIS: 8 

Selec±ed Social and Econatac Charadteristics of Young 
Woonen in 1973 by Head of Household Status and Race 



Selected ' White Blade 



QiaracteristAcs 


Head 


Not Head 


Head 


Not Head 


Nuirber of Wcmen 


439 


• 

2,633 


302 


898 


Paraent with liess than 






-■■ 




12 Yrs. of School 


15.9 


16.7^ 


46.3 


31.6 


Peromt Ehploi^ 


80.1 


52.7 


50.4 


• 53.2 


Uherrployment Rate 


5.2 


7.0 


13.9 


15.0 


Labor Forre Participation 










.Rate 


84.5 


56.6 


58.5 ' 


62.6 


Percent with Health 










Prcblem 


9.7 


7.5 


17.4 


9.2 


Mean Family Income 


$4,734 


$11,642 


$2,853 


$8,278 


Mean Hourly Rate of Pay 










for Those Bnplqyed 


?3.09 


"$2.7B 


$2.67 


$2.5C 


Median Nisttoer of Children 


. .7 


1,1 


1.8 


1.4 


Median PoverJ^ Ratio 


2.00 


3.06 


.62 


1.7: 


Percent Below Poverty Line 


28.5 


9.2 


60.2 


28.1 


Percent Vliite Collar 










(eannployed) 


75.4 


74.0 


55.7 


48.3 


Percent VJhite Collar 










(experienced, not . 


■ 49.7 








eiTplcyed) 


58.5 • 


35.3 • 


43.1 


Mean Wedcs Woriced Since 










Last Surve/ 


. 38 


26 . 


24 


27 


Mean Usual Hours Worked at 










Current or Last Jc±> 


37 


34 


37 


36 


Mean Usual Hours Worked at 










Current Job 


38 


35 


38 


38 


Mean Annual E^minqs 


$4,163 


$2,458 


$2,631 


$2,305 


Percsit Receiving Welfare 


^ 16.5 


4.0 


51.4 


19.8 



I- 

.22 

33 



^ 0 

CTplcyed young black hous^:mld head was less likely to hold a viiite- 
collar job, had worked fewer weeks over the past year at a signifi- 
cantly lower hourly wage, arai as a result, earrted about $2,630 pver 
the preceding year, OGirpared with about $4,200 for her white counter- 
part. Inflecting the fact that earnings for fesnaJ-e household I^ads 
at ttese ages- corprise apmajor part of family iixxxne, white family 
inooffie was about $4,700, compared with caily about $2,900 for the 
black families, 

Table 9 indicates that young black household heads at-J&L educational 
level's have a more' difficult time finding CTnployment ^^lan do young 
white heads. Itov^ver, once she is able to find a jdD,^^5he does as 
\«11 as her ocatparably ediK3ted v^Mte counterpart. Ihere are no 
significant racial differences in annual earnings betv^eai young black 
and vjhite employed hoi^^K^ld heads, reflecting generally siiailar ^ 
patterns of weeks and hcxirs worked and hourly v^ges* In addi tion,^ 
v*ien (^ged from an occii^tional perspective, as in Table 10, tltere 
is no annual earnings differential betv^een black aixi v*iite tousdxDld 
heads enployed in white-collar jc^. Also, ^^le sari^^le sizes are 
small, tte data do not sugg^t any major differerKjes in annual earr^ 
ings between young black and white household heads enployed in bli»- 
oollar or service occiqpationa. 18/ From a policy perspective, this 
suggests that, aitoig young wdnai, there may be a greater need- to 
QTphasize mechaniars which enable greater proporticxis of young bl^dc 
household heads to seek and find enployinent, as the kinds of jobs 
(^r^ally available seem to ha^re favorable job characteristics in 
terire of job stability and wa^ level* 




18/ Variations b/ inarital stati;^ were also pronounc?ed among the 
younger women. However, s^ple size oon^traihts precinct a 
careful exaitiiaation of the characteristics of young never^ 
irarried \^aten v^o were not enrolled in" school and h eadin g 
their own housefuDlds. In general, the roarried-^spoui^--present 
grot^^ had the nest favorable incooie characteristics, and the 
divorce and separated groip was most dis^vantaged. The 
relatively small never-married out-of-school sanple was a 
hi^ly selected-out grov^), havii^ favorable eaiploymEnt ajid 
inoxne characteristics aindng the blsdks. In gaieral, the 
never-^married v*iite groip no longer livir^ with their parents 
are not a "prpble^i" group, and probably represent the vangimrd 
of a new life style becoming more prevalent, primarily amoi^ 
better educated young adults • See Appendix Table A for 
selected characteristics of the young women by marital status. 
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TABIE 9 



ESmployment Characteristics of Ycxoi^ Female Heads 
in 1973 by Educational Attainm|nt and Race 





\>?hite 


Black 




Enplo]^iix?nt 
Character i sties 


lliqh 
School 
. DroixDuL 


High 
School 

Clradi^te 


Iliqh 
School 

Drq'^out 


High ^ 
School 

Graduate 


Nurrdbcr fcf Wonion 

« 


76 


373 


148 


168 , 


Ijalx:)r Forcx"^ Part icif\3t ion "Rnto 


65.7 ■ 


87.6 


51.4 


66.4 


f-iiTif )1 c ATumt Rat i o 


57.8 . 


84.0- 


41. B 


59.3 


Nkvip Chiract c^r i .st.UM-> o-^ riTiploy(xi 










.Nurri:x>r of v*3mo!i 


39 ' 


291 


52 


101 


Annual j liir J i in^ , y. 
^ Hourly Vvdrio RiLo 


$3, 379 


$5,262 


$3,578 


$5,380 


$2.32 


$1.27 




$2.9C 


\'*?f:?kF. VJbrked in Year 


39.6 


46.1 


38.3 


47.0- 


fJsiia] Honrs WtjrkcKi in V^fex^l- 


40.0 


37.7 


37.8 


38.0 
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TABLE 10 



Mean /^ual Earnings of Young Feiale Ifeads 
Bnrployed Survey VJbek 1973 ty Occupational Level and Race 



Black 



Oocqpaticaial 
Level 


"NiiriDer 

of 
Women 


Mean 
i^nnml 
Eamir^s 


Nuittoer 

of 
Vfcinen 


^]ean 
Annual | 
Earnings ' 


Vftiitfi Collar 


252 


$5,420 


86 


$5,579 


Blue Collar 


28 


3,503 


29 


4,138 


Service 


, 49 


3,977 


38 


^ 3,277 



/ 
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EMPLC3XMENT PND REIATED CHARACTERISTICS: 
THE TRANSTTICN CXJT OF MfiRRIACE 



Whereas the precjoiir^ section focused cai a cross section of all 
vranen in a given household or marital status, we focus here more 
narrowly on the characteristics of womsi immediately preceding 
and following a transition from being married and living vdth 
their husbands to being head of their own househol(3s. 19/ Ihe 
"before" and "after" characteristics relate to all womsi vho 
underwent such a transition at any time between the 1968 and 
1973 surveys, with "before" r^re^iting the characteristics 
r^rted at the last interview v^wn the husband was still 
present, and "after" referring to characteristics reported at 
the first interview, when the husband. was absent and the woamn 
reported she was the head of the hoi:B^K>ld, ^ follcwing the 
same wcaren thrcx:^ the marriage and hoisdiold trarsitim, we 
can view the imnediate stort-term consequences of this process 
•for the well-being of the wonon ard her family. 

■ 

-ft ■ — 

19/ It is enphasized that this transition groixp is quite 
different fron the crt^ section grouf^ in that they 
(the transition groip) (1) ty definition exclude ti^ 
never-married, and (2) are sill new heads of housd^lds. 
As such, one would expect them to be po^c^ and have 
less satisfactory enploynent diaracteristits. 
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It my be notad in Table 11 that, from this short-term perspective, 
.both iTBture vAiite and black households are ^ndicafped tq varying 
ctegrees when a woman moves from a married-husband-present status to 
h^d of household status, l^ile the nurrber of dependents and nufttoer 
of children in tha family declir^ some»(s/hat, the proportionate declines 
in family income are much greater, "even though the mean annual earnings 
of the ViOTian increase from the "before" to the "after" phase. 

For the white vomn, family income declines from almost $10,500 to 
slightly over $5,000 (1967* dollars) . She loses, on the average, more 
than $7,000 of her husband's earnings; her own increase in earnings of 
ajproximately $700, as well as an increase in other incane (primarily 
welfare) of about $1,300, do not adequately-- oonpensate for the loss of 
.her husband's incx^ns. As a result, her household income declines from 
2.75 times the poverty level before the transition to only 1.84 times 
t±te poverty level (hereafter termed the "poverty ratio") after 
separation, divorce, or wida>rfiood - 20/ 

As with the v\*iite voren, the sccioecoroni^c position of the black women 
also sho/'/ed significant deterioration acoonpanying the trans iticai to 
female tead-of-tousehold* Ifcj^ver, since the average black household 
started from a poorer ecorranic position than did the white household, 
the further economic deterioretioi for the average black houselrald left 
it in an even more tenuous positjton relative to the poverty thre^old. 

Reflecting a greater nuirber of children as v^ll as more limited job 
skills, th6 average mature black wcffnan, on beocmiing head of her own 
household, was less able to replace her husband *s lost earnings • The 
percentage of black wcnren v*o were enployed declined fron 'ibefore" to 
"after," whereas the prec^tage of vdiite women ^r^loyed sharply . 
increased. 21/ As a result, an approximate $4,100 decline in husband's 



20/ It is useful, hov^ver, to keep in miixi tiiat this transiticn process 
focuses specifically on household heads after the transition, ffhat 
is, wanen who afEered their marital status or had their merital 
status altGiixi-4>ut did not become heads of their households are not 
included in this analysis. To the extent that these rKDnhousehold 
heads lived in families where there was a greater likelihood of 
amther adult being present (either relatives, friends, or a new 
husband) , their socioeconomic status may, on the avE^raqe, have been 
better than that of the average household head. 

21/ It is interesting to note that several CTpirical stiudies of the 
determinants of marital disn:^ion find a significant positive 
association betiseen the level of the wife's earnings and the pro^ 
bability that a marital disruption will occur. See Heather L. 
Ross ard Isabel V. Saviiill, Tiive of Transition (Washington: The 
Urban Institute, 1975), pp. 57-59, and Andrew Cher lin, ''Elrployment, 
InccffTie and Family Life: Itie Case for Marital Dissolution," paper 
presented at the Secretary of Labor's Invitational Conference on 
the National Longi tix^inal Surveys of Mature VJomen, 1978. 
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Selected Characteristics of Mature Wtsnen and Hieir Families > Be fore and After 
the Transiticffi frcm Ncaihead to Head of Household- 
Status Between 1968 ard 1973, by Race 1/ 

Selected ] ^""^ite * Black ~ 

Characteristics Before After Before After 



Niirber, of Women 


- 139 


139 


90 


90 


Social Characteristics 










Median Nuitoer of Depmdehts 


3.2 


2.7 


- 4.3 


3.6 


Mean Nuntoer of Children 


1.1 . 


2.4 


f 4.1 
*27-l 


3.7 


Peroent vdth a Health f^roblem 


13.8 


16.9 


■ 28.0 


IiKXxns Characteristics 










Mean Family Inocxne 2/ 


$10,476 


$5,291 


$7,052 


$4,395 


Mean Poverty Ratio 


. 2.75 


1.84 


1.74 


1^ 


Mean Husband's .Earnings 2/ 


$7,101 


— 


94^25 
. T.9 


/_ 


Percent Receiving Welfare Inooitie 


2.9 


10.1 


28.1 


Mean Respondent's Annual 










Earnings 2/ 


$1,979 


$2,636 


$2,051 


$2,353 


Labor Force Characteristics . 










Ffercent Ennployed 


53.5 


67.3 


73.8 


67.3 


Unenploynent Rate 


6.9 


3.7 


8.4 


2.5 


Labor Forc^ Participation Rate 


57.5 


6^.9 


80.5 


69.2 


Maan WeeJ« Worked in Year (Wca^ 










Eitployed at Some Time During 










the Year) 


26 


31 


33 


33 


Mean Hours Worked at Current Jcib 


35 


38 


37 


36 


Mean Bose Index Score 3/ of 










Current Jc±> > 


46 


46 


33 


36 


Mean Hoiarly Wage at Current Jci) 


$2.41 


$2.44 


.$1.98 


$2.19 


Percent Receiving Occupationcil 










Training in past Year 


19.4 . 


27,9 


21.5 


13.6 

0 




1/ Universe consists of vscxnai who vs^re married, spDuse presom^ at the 19€7 
surwy and became widowed, divorced, or separated by 1972, with a siimil- 
taneous change from nonhead to head of household. ^ , 

2/ Inoome adjusted to 1967 dollars. 

3/ Ihe Bose Index is an otdii^l measure of occupational prestige developed 
~ from the responses of a sanple of 197 vrfiite households in the Baltimore 
Metrcpolitan Area to qi:EStions about the prestige of 110 selected occi^aa- 
ticns. The rankings within each occupation v\«?re averaged and the mean 
values transformed to a metric with values of 0 to 100. The latter scores 
were regressed on the 1959 median earnings and 1960 median years of school 
oonpleted of the civilian experienced female labor force employed in tliesc 
occupations. Ihe resultant equation was tiien used to estimate the mean 
prestige scores for occupations in vhich women in the<MLS sanple were 
represented. (See Christine E. Bose, Jobs a nd Goider: Sex and Ogfri^ja- 
ticgial prestige (Baltimore: The Jchns Ifopkins Press, 1973) , ^ Append ix 
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earnings betv?©en "before" axyi "after" v«s onl^epartially ocxtpensated for 
by a $300 increase in the \«xran*s earnings and a $1^200 increaafe in otter 
inc3onc^ sources. Ttie po^7erty ratio for black households declined from 
1.74 times the poverty level to 1.24. 

ciif faring orployniDnt transition patterns ^f or black and white irature 
^nio n solely reflect the lesser likelihood *liat black vAm^n \A\o were not 
c if^)tbyo ci before the trans itibn would become enployed aftervards. ■ As 
Table 12 inciicates, alitost lialf of tho nature vrfiite waiicn who v^re not 
enployed prior to the transition h^^ a job within about a year after the 
evG^t, coTTjjared witli only around one--qyarter for Uie black heads. On 
tlie other lianc^, thorc wc^ro no si*jri !'ir:i!i* rx:>r,i trarsil.ion cn'^;lo\^TOnt 
dlf foronccFi for: nviiuro black and wiii to Jiol^s who I:ad Ixkzi'^ nTip\o\\\l Ixi^foro 
iho fr.ins i *: ic>n ^^vr:'nt • 'S^nx:^ of iinr. rdcial rlir>Tvirity roflcc:i;S the lessor 
i\Juc\it lUKiI Is cVi, i'lM' blr5ck noiH nny«i h<^ad, cind soiii^^ of. die 

cii ! toT'enc'i ' is as^^'><"'iatecl with or^Mt CM" iW^^rnqv nimlx^r of ciri.inr^^n 
ill l!v Mir!: *v.^u.soIic^lcL -Ricial disc^: Jnlna* icri an:.' "t^.y^vt^ .1, jr!:''^-(\i 
<iotyira{^iic vica.^nr/ t o nieonincUui io>^xv nuy aJsc:> rv ievai^^ factors. 



v/ 



nvnturc wnert* 



Vha loss of •hmilxind's cviminc]r, was not 
by iho declint^ iji a\^raa(^ family F^'r/r:. .^s a resul 1 r 
ratios for wtiites and blacks declined I'nxv 3. OH nid i 
1.11, resfXKTt ively (Table 13). 



oO i : . ^}H and 



^fliilo tlic^rt^ was an increasq. in the pcrccntaqe of younc; ["lousc^iolcj hoaci- 
cfT!|:>loycx: attcV th(^ transition, r^on annml earninc-:s fo'^ v^i^'^ri did 
ndt increase sicmi fjcantly durinct tJic first year after a nvirit d 
chanqe. For botJi white anci black vs^xien, hoover, Vv^^llan^ was a 
^icrnificant si:5)ploTnent to family incx)ne durinq this often diffJcidt 
trcinsition year. » " " 

Finally, v/itli rcqard to the nood for skill acquisition, evidence fror.i 
limitcKl s^l^l^:)]e sizes suqqests tjiat younq and nature wcmen wiio w&ro not 
<^Ti)>loy(x1 Ix^foro thi^ transition, but whr) w^mc I'^ntxollod in, a traia.inu 
•pTTKirapi <iurinq tJint ycMr, wt^n^ nr^ri^ succ^^sstul tJian tJudr cx:)iintt»Triarls 
who did not receive training in findinq a job after thc^ transition and 
in ci>tunniiK:f hic^lit^r annual eaminqs uurinc^ tiiat year. 

'Ihu results ot the abox^:: sectiorLS, vs^iidi hiqhJicTtH tlK^ c^iaractc^r isiic^'s 
both of a full cross sectic»i of tejriale household heads ^ as well as v»nuii 
wiio liaw rcKTontly booomo head:^, can lie suniTur«,y.eci. jh Jolltjwi^: Trufit' a 
"uniyL^rsir' of n(x^" f x^rsfxx^ti ve, thr^re is no dfcuijt tJiat Tonkilc hciiJSi.^ltold 
hoac^ and their fcimilic^ are, on avi^nicji.^ in rocxj of .s-jxviaJ .-li^si^^lancJ.' 



in tJx^ aro^s of orri^loyniont counselincj arui traminn^ as vkA \ as jiRXnt^^ 



m-inteiuijiCc.^. 
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TABUS 12 



^ • Qiploynfent of Yoimg and Mature Vfomm 
Before and After Transition to Head of Household 

by Racs<. I' 
. (Percentage Distribution) 



Eiiploynient Before, by Age, 
Race/ and Dnrploynient Status 



Btploynient After 



NLsrber ^ 

of Wonien Itotal Enpljpyed Not Eh^oloyed 



Young WonK3n 
VJlii te 

Not tiivxloycxl 



BlacI: 



Not i'iiploycjcf 



91 

85 

e 

51 
58 



73 



66 



G ] 



22 



100.0 
100 . 0 

100.0 



100. 




89.9 

45.4 

66.4 
4 3.1 



100.0 R4.6 



100.0 47.2 



100. 0 81.2 



10. 1 

54.6 

33.6 
57.8 



100". 0 



26.7 



15.3 
52.8 

10.8- 
73.3 



NOTE: Detail ney not add to total:-. bc^caiit;e of rounciirKj. 



Vs. 
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Selected Ghar^rteristics of Young Women and Hyeir Faonilies Before and After 
tj:ye Transition fran Nonh^aid to Head of Household 
. Status Between 1968 and 1973, by Race V , ' 



Selected 



' White 



Black 



^ _ L 








li 

After 


V 




1 /d 




109 














1 AO* 


1* 


1.95 


2.35 






0 If? 


% 4. bx 


2.99 




X .J. 


!• X 


1 Q 
* X. O 


1.9 








10.5 


12.0 








• 








56^313 


$2,506 




no 


X. oU 


» 1 CIO 

1.98 


1 1 ^ 

.1.11. 


"SiXul nLE^JJalJU S3 » CjoXTIjJI^o ^/ 


$5,487 . 




>4,046 








,23.3 


21.7 


» 

4^.6 








$1,973 


$2,060 






• 




Rl A 




45. / 


53.4 


UnenployniKit Rate 


10.4 


7.7 


* 28.9 


14.5 


Labor Force Participation Rate 


57.3 


74.0 




62 2 


t5ean Wedcs Worjced in Year ^Wcmien 








Etiplqyed at Seme Time Durir^ 










the Year) 


25 


31 


^ 28 


25 


Mean Hours Worked at Curt^t Jdb 


35- 


39 


40 


39 


Mean Bose Index Score 3/ of 








Current Jdb 


48 • 


49 


41 


45 


Mean Hourly Wage at Current Job 


$2.19 


$2.22 


^1.93 


$2.17 


Percent Receiving OccipatiCTial 






Training in Past Year 

* 


12.9 


28.8 

f 


16.5 


14.4 



1/ 

2/ 
3/ 



Universe oonpibU> Ui yuumgsjg^men vrtio charged from a narried," spcfise present 
status to a widcwed, divorced, of separated status scraBtiitE between 1968 
arid 1973 and siimiltarreously chan^d from a nonhead to he§d of household. 

Inccne adjisted to lj9^7 (isllars. " * / 

The Bose Ind^ is ^^p^^jial, neasur^ of occu^aational prestige de\i^oped 
frran the responses (p? afWiple of 197 white -hou^^lds in the Baltimore 
Metropolitan Area to questions about,.the presttge^pf 110 selected occupa- , 
tions.^ Hie rankings within* eadi o<2cii>atian v«re averaged and the mean 
^values" transformed to a metric with values of 0 to lOQ. Hie latter scores 
were regressed on the 1959 median earnings emd 1960 Median years of school 
ccaipleted of the civilian experiei^^edr female labor forc^ orployed in thee 
occupations, ihe resultant equation was then used to estiiiate the mean 
prestige scores for occi?>atiQns in whicii women in the NLS sanple were 
represented. (See Christine E. Bose, Jdipe and Gender : Sex ' and Occupa-^ 
tional Prestige (Baltiinore: The Johns Hopkins Press , 1973) , ;»^^)Qidix^. 
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It is also apparent that women reoaitly in transition to a housdiold- 
head status face severe economic deprivation and are in n^&d of 
assistaiK^. It is suggested that, vdiile the new transition family 
cbviously ne^dsi income suf^rt to carry it throu^ the often-difficult 
marital. disn^ion period, it probably needs as much job-related 
assistance. While many mature women become hois^K)ld heads 
ultimately acquire new or releamed -jcb skills, as well as an under- 
starKilng of 1^ to seek and fir^l joias, the process is often 
inefficient and oostly. Many social and econanic traumas could be 
avoided by timely assistance at this crucial life cycle point. 
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SPECIAL mBIXmsm PRCBp^ 
Child-Care Needs and Assistance 



Fran a policy perspective, •'a mjar enplc^ment constraint for many^ 
vjonen is the presence of yc3ung cJiildren in the household, if the 
child is of preschool age, the mother heading her own household 
must find often costly child-care assistance; if the child is of 
schcol age but stiM relatively young, „ she must either be able to 
adjust her workiiig hours to ooinci^ with the child's school hours, 
or else inake special arrai^enents for the hours that the child is 
not in the custody of the school. 22/ 

While acknowledgii^ that recent dianges in the tax lav/s help Icwer 
income wcnen cover part Of their child-care costs, the costs of 
child care can, norffitheless, substantially rediK3e a wanan's real 
disposable income. 




LI, about 55 percent of the mature white family heads and 70 
It of the nature black family heads had children belcw the 
age-c^f 18 in their households in 1973. However, as these vonen 
vfere at that time between the a^s of 35 .and 49, only a small pro- 
portion (IQ percent of the whites and 13 percent of the blacks) had 
childr^ below aiiool age. 

Because of the relatively sroall prc^rtion with young children, it 
was ^nerally Ai^<^xpf , the mature wanei to make acceptable child- 
care arran^aients; Awerall, 37 percent of all the mature hou^shold 
heads irriica'ted thatSheir children supervised theirselves while they 
were vrarking, 29 percent worked while their children were in school. 



22/ The inclusion of the ^ver-married in this section un(k>ubtiedly 
leads to an understatement of the child-care needs of the over- 
all feanale household head groi:p. 
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and inost of the renalning children viere watched b^^ a relative in the 
Momn's own heme. 23/ Paralleling this lesser need for assistance, 
less than $5 percent of mature household heads indicated that they 
had been unable to look for work at sane tine dxirir^f the past year 
becaise of lack of child care, and about the same prcfxartion indi- 
cated that they would not look if free child care were available. 

In contrast, only about 30 peroent of all the young white household 
heads, but alnDst 75 percent of their black counterparts had a child 
of their own who was also living with them. Also, for aljTK^t all 
these youi^ women, their youngest child was below school age. 

Part of the racial discr^ancy in the labor fort^ participation of 
young hou^hold heads ixidoubtedly reflects this racial dif feraitial 
of the presence of youi^ children. A young black hou^hold head is 
much nore likely to need child-care assistance before she can neke 
enfJlpyirtait arrangements L In fact, 2 of every 3 youong black house- 
hold heads with -children indicated that they hc^ been hand i rapped 
in their job search during the past year because of a lack of 
adequate child-care arrangenients. In additim, about 60 percent 
of the black nooMcrking nothers indicated that they Mould seek work 
if free child-care facilities were available. AitXKf young household 
heads, lack of adequate or ^prcpriate child-care arr^geaonents is 
perhaps the single most serious enplc^nent constraint. 

For black ycmq women in the labor force, the majority utilize 
. relatives or other family arrangements for child-care purposes, 
v^le white women are much more likely to make arrangements with 
nonrelatives for the care of their children. To sonej^tent, 
this racial difference reflects the greater ability OTwiite 
wcmen to pay for child-care services. 

Health Problens and Brplc^roent ' v 

In addition to limited ediacation and child-o^re constraints, the 
^prevalence of work-limiting health prcblems rm>resents perhe^ the 
f largest single oCTistraint on a mature hou^hold head's ability to 
* find and maintain meaningful enployment. About 1 of every 5 v*iite 

household heads and almost 1 of every 3 black heads indicated that , 

% 

23/ Chiid'-care statistics in th^s section reference tte 1971 aryd 
1972 surveys far young vonen/ and 1972 for the niature vonen. 
For a ccfftprehensive study hi^ili^ting differential patterns 
of child-K:are iKage for the young and nrnture wcm^, see 
Richard Shortlidge and Patricia Brito, "Hcv? Women Arrange for 
the Case of 'Hteir Children While They Work: A StucSy of 
Childcare Arrangements, Costs and Preferences in 1971 
(Ctoluntous, Cftiio: Center for Human Resource Research, 

1976) . 
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they had health prQble(ns that limited the aniDunt or kind of work they 
ODuld do. 24/ Among white vranen, health problems v^erB wost comtm 
anmg the separated, vrtio are known, oh average, to head the poorest 
households ard thus, cu:re prdbably less able to c±)tain satisfactory 
medical care. Among black wonen, health prdblems were most prevalent 
aiTong tho wldm^«?d group, who, on average, ^.ro older than the other 

As Tat)lc^ U lather dramatically suggests, woiTicn houseliold heads with 
health prcbloms were much less likely than wcmen in good health to be 
enployod during the survey week; tliey also \rt»rked £a^r weeks during 
the ixist y-^.ar. P^^r^lllelincJf this difference in work activity, female 

]iousolK)ld !ieads worn much more likely to bc^ receiving public 
assistnncT^ if Uicy had a healtii problCTi; about 40 percent of all the 
hc^adi^'.-'Vv'Lth ei hoaltli problem in 1973 had reoeivixl public assistance 
duj*incj the pi^ccx'iinq year, com{.3sar(?d wiLfi only 13 |X^rcent for tiK) 

Aside f'nini ^iiesc^ iqprcHjato lia^Koi-i^s, th^re is clear evidence that a 
^k dlll) [^luLK^a aiiUCLs tlio ejiiplovTC:]it px'ospects of black femle housc- 
!iL)Icl hcMrLs rt^ro sovorr^ly than it does \A^itc housetold heads. It. may 

ac^tt\i in MVible 1 ^> that white and black household heacte without a 
healtii ;nTi_Vl''ri wor]\ a f:^)rc:>x irately tiie s^ome pcrcentaqc of the year. 
On Liie oUior h.uid, wiiite head^i witJi a healtli problem are c^iployed to 
a greater e>rt:cnt than bLick household heads with a health problofn. 
Given tiu» frurt that black household heads are much more likely to 
have a healtti {m^btem Wian their v^iite counterparts, the eiTf)loyment 
in!(>lieatior^ of tiiis social ditferential are quite serious. 

It^is siKiqested that at locist part of tlie difference? m en^)loyment 
levcli^ tetv^x^n black and white houiscl¥)ld heads witll iiealth problems 
reflates to the conditions of tiieir CTiJ^loyment. The average black 
lx)uselx)ld head anong tJie mature wmcn is much more likely to have a 
blue-<x>llar or service (often private household) job. 'Ihese are jobs 
wtiich CH^nerally rtx|uiT<j nr>re physical effort . Tc^-)le IG, which sJiows 
thi) dissociation tx^tWH^ui Uu:^ current or usui.l occupational status of 
jobs hold by the irviture woften heading liousehol ds, their healtli status, 
and tiieir siirvt-y week eirployment status, is^enlightening . FCTiale 
hoLu^eiiold heads v;Vx)i'e (^in^rc-^nt or last ()ccu[><it ion v/as r6?lativoly lov/ 



24/ Tiii^ health data in this section arc^ based on tJie mLiturc vvonen's 
seJ f^rt^portinn ratcrials olmit their own health status (sec^ 
Table 14). As- sue! i, it shcxild bc^ evident that the resfx^nses 
rrtiy repix^sent rat ionalizations for otJier beliavior, as v^ll as 
c^bjective sol f-rc-f xn ting c^f a health f:)n^lc3i:i. f^itionalizations 
of this kind undoui^texlly inTlate tlu^ strencjth of the asscx:iation 
la>t*ween refx^rtexi health lini t-at ions and inability to have or 
fincJ a Ar; six'-li, thc^ <iata .slioiild i nter'TTr-^t'^.^^i rautiously. 
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IMUB 14 

l^loynent Characteristics of Mature Tftcxnon. in 1973 by 
Baalth Status, Marital Status, ftead of Hous^ld, and Ksoe 



Status 

Chancteristics 



Bead of HouEMteld 
Status 

fbtal tead Not 



MaritAl Status 
Ksurxifld 



1 — 

ItYtal 

lk> Baalth Pxoblm 
l^sibflAr of HUuBii 
BaroKit Bsf^Ioyed 
Hmdi Bxn Ibrtoed 
man Madcs ^«>rkBd 

Haalth PioblffD 
l^^itt)er of liQcan 
feraent Bflplcyad 
Naan Bpurs Worked 
Maan Maeks l«:»icad 

Itiite 

Ito Health PrG|t>lem 
Nurtier of Hbnen 
Percent Qtployiad 
Mean Hours Nbifcad 
Maan ytoekB laorked 

Health Problon 
Umber of MbOBn 
Peixsent deployed 
Msan Hours lioikad 
ftean Vteks Worfaed 

Black 

No Health Prc3blfini 
Muter of Hbraen 
^ Pmnoent &{?lcyad 
Mean Hours Ubrked 
Mean Ms^ Mbrked 

Baalth Prdblem 
Wmtjcx of Naopan 
f^opoent JEkiploysd 
Mean Hours VIbrked 

' Mean Vfeeks liorked 



Married « 
^xjuse Absent/ 
Present Separated 



Midbwed Divoraed 



Never 
Married 



3,485 


609 


2,876 


2,756 


209 


141 


332 


150 


58.7 


79.8 


55.2 


54.2 


72.2 


67.3 


85.5 


91.6 


36 


37 


35 


35 


36 


35 


38 


40 


29 


39 


27 


27 


37 


33 


42 


47 


S / 3 






ell 


89 


64 


67 


43 










32.4 


AA ^ 

44. J 


47.7 


44.7 












JO 


40 


41 


19 


22 


18 


18 


17 


19 


25 


22 


2«620 


326 


2,294 


2,223 


66 


77 


157 


99 


57.2 


79.9 


54.0 


53.0 


73.1 


64.7 


85.0 


93.0 


36 


38 


35 


3S 


38 


34 


38 


40 


28 


40 


27 


26 


38 


32 


41 


48 


551 


93 


458 


441 ' 


31 


21 


40 


19 


38.7 


52.2 


35.9 


36.2 


36.9 


52.8 


53.0 


55.2 


34 


37 


32 


32 


37 


28 


40 


4;! 


19 


24 


18 


18 


18 


20 


27 


26 


8fi5 


283 


582 


£33 


143 


64 


75 


51 


73.0 


79.4 


70.2 


• 69.9 


70.8 


78.5 


88.9 


80.9 


36 


36 


37 


36 


34 


36 


39 


38 


36 


39 


35 


35 


36 


36 


44 


40 


322 


135 


187 


170 


58 


43 


27 


24 


32.0 


26.6 


35.9 


38.4 


25.5 


30.0 


23.3 


14.4 


32 


31 


32 


32 


26 


% 


'35 


29 


18 


16 


20 


21 


16 


17 


13 


10 



NCQE: Ihe health item referred to is a ■el^teport item indicating ttetier ok not the 
respondent had a haelth problon that lunitad, in any way, the anount or kind at 
vork she oould do. 
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TABLE 15 



Percentage of Year Vtorked for Mature Wbraeu In 1973 by 
Head of Housel^ld Status, Health StatT3s, and Race 



Status 
ChaJfacteristics 



White 



Black 



Niarber 

of 
VJcmen 



Percent 



Nuniser 
of 



Percent 



Female Household Head 



Health Problem 



No Health Problem 



Other Households 



Health Prc±>lem 



No Health Problon 



- 93 

326 

458 
^,294 



42.7 
73.1 

27.7 
45.4 



- 135 
283 

187 
582 



23.8 
67.5 

30.8 
62.3 



NOflE: The percentages in this table were estinated by dividing tte 
estimated hours worked in the year (usual hours worked times 
mean weeks worked—data found in Table 13) for women in the 
different categories by 2,080 hours (52 sleeks of 40 hours 
each) - 
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Qiplpyment Ratios of Mature Wcxnai in 1973 by Head of Hmsehold Status, 
Ocxagaational Status (Bose Ii»5ex), 1/ and Health Status 





Head 




Not Head 


Status 






Nunber 




C3iaracteristics 


Of 


Ratio 


of 


Ratio 




Wcmen 




\kxnBn 




Total Health Status , 










Bcse Score 










1-30 


311 


59-0 


836 


5i:3 


31-60 


454 


76.6 


2,288 


53.0 


61 car Over 


44 


93.0 


270 


64.4 


Health Problem 










Bose Score 










1-^ 


127 


38.7 


217 


34.7 


4 -31-30 


86 


52.8 


356 


38.9 


61 and Over 


2/ 


2/ 


25 


53.8 


No Health Prc^lem 










Bc^ Score 










1-30 


184 


73.4 


619 


56.2 


31-60 /r 


'368 


82,1 


1,932 


55.5 


^1 or Over 


42 


92.7 


245 


65.6 



Ratio of ESrploye«Vwith Health 
Pzoblen^to ESnplcyed/Without 
Health Problsn 
Bc^e Score 

1-30 ^ ^ 
31-60 H . 
61 or Over 



.53 
.64 



J/ 



.62 
.70 
.82 



1/ Urn Bose Index is an ordinal m^sure of oc^:i:i)ational prestige develcped 
from the response of a sarple of 197 v*u.te ho\:^holds in ti^ Baltimore 
Metropolitan Area to questions about the prestige of 110 selected ooc:A;qpa- 
tiexis. 1^ rankings within each occi5>atian were averaged and the loean 
values transfoanned to a metric with values of 0 to ICX). Ihe latter 
scores were regressed on the 1959 median eamir^ and 1960 median years 
of sdiool oonpleted of the civilian ejcperienoed fenale labor foroe 
eaftployed in these occupations. Ihe r^ultant equation was then used to 
^timate the mean prestige scores for ooci^aaticMis in vdiich vonen in the 
NTS saitple were r^resented. (See Christine E. Bose, Jobs and Gender: 
Sex and O(xng>atiortal Prestige . (Baltimore: The Jchn^ Hopkins Press, 
1973), Appendix E.) 

2/ Too few ssorple cases preclude statistical analysis. 
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statijs (below 31 on the Bose scale) had a 30-perqent enplc^roart. 
ratio if they had a health problem and a 73-peroent CTployment 
ratio if they had no prdblean. 25/ If their ocxn$>ational static was 
intermediate, tl^ enployment ratios were about 53' and 82 percent, 
respectively. Thus, not only are wcroai with health problems better 
able to work if they have a hi<^r status j<5b, but in addition^ 
their relative vhandic^as (oonpared with healthy women) are greatest 
v*T^ their status is lowest. Incidentally, as one WDuLd expect, this 
pattern also held for female ncHThousehold heads, althou^ their 
status-specific enployment ratios were scmEvAiat lower. 26/ 

Further si^^porting evideixe regarding the iit|)ortanoe of differing job 
characteristics on the pnpensity of a health prc±)lem to affect enploy- 
ment was found in an examination, of scste of the factors which the 
respondents indicated affected their health. While this analysis v/as 
somevSiat inpressionistic , and self -responses with regard to specific 
health problems need to be interpreted cautiously, there are same 
results of interest. Oonpeirii^ black and vrfiite heads with a health 
condition, 1 of every 4 blacks, corpared with 1 of every 10 Miites, 
indicated that •'marking outdoors" affected their health. Black 
wcHnen alsD indicated that their problem was more affected by dampness, 
nqji.se, and heat. All of these factors more likely to be associated 
with more piTysically oriented jobs. 

The inplications of the health-eiployment relaticaiship arx3 its clear 
differentiation 1:^ race is perhaps the single most sobering finding of 
this study, as potential means for resolving the problem are, for the 
mDst part, laxrlear. To some extent, the gradual occupatioml transition 
of the female black labor force will, in the long run, help resolve the 
proJalem. In the short run, inproved acxiess to medical care for black 
and white household heads as part of a conprehensive jcb guidance 
system is certainly warranted. In seme instances, medical services by 



25/ It can be shewn that a higher status cffi, the^Pzse scale is stror^ly 
. arua positively associated with white-oollar employment. For a 
details stdt^nent about tte characteristics and interpretation of 
the Bo^ scale^ see Fbotnote 1/ in Table 16. iln general, it is 
acknowledged that this scale is a more sensitive indicator of thB 
statvis' for vori^ than are mc^t other Kcioeconcmic scales. 

26/ As further si^porting evidence, multivariate analyses of the 
probability of having a health problem for mature wanen ^ 
indicated that there is a strong inverse association bebsn^een the 
presence of a health prc±>lem and one's occipational status, even 
after controlling for variations in socioecononic status,, the 
presence of children, marital status,- age, and onnplqyment. 
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iiJproving a wanan's health, my enhares a woran's enplt^ability in 
an ocxn$aticen v^iere she already has ea^jerienqe. In other situatims 
it may be possible to steer a wcraan into an oexrupation in vAiich hsr 
health limitation is not a handle^. 27/ 



ff 



27/ Ihere is considerable evidence that overall female racial 
oocipational differentials are narrowing over time. Yoiaig 
black yonen have only marginally less ediK^tion than their 
vAiite counterparts. Paralleling this narrowing of edica- 
tic»ial differentials are conccmitant declines in 
occi^aational differentials., See, for exanple, Frank L. Mott, 
"Racial Differences, in Female Labor Force Participation: 
Trends and Inplications for the Future," fha Urban and Social 
Change Iteview , Vbl. 11, Nos.^1 and 2, 1978, jp. 21-27. 
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mmH AND EAI^JINGS 



In the final analysis, the prinary raticaiale for detailing the social am 
ec3Dncxuic characteristics of fanale hoisehold l^cte is to clari^ tl^ 
causes of a less-than-sat is factory standard of living. Only by pin- 
pointing population subgroups in need of assistance can.c^rqpriat^y 
focused programs and policies be' deigned. 

For nest vonen he^Ung their own households/ there are only limited 
options availabla for maintaining their incone at a satisfactory level. 
The myst effective meahs for assuring a good livim standard is year- 
round enplcyment at a satisfactory wage rate. Vlhile (as will be detaile 
below) other inccne • sources often are useful sufpleinsits, most female 
heads of hoi:eeholds are likely to be living beloi^ or i^ar the poverty 
threshold unless their own earnings are adequate, Ttius^ any discussion 
of the status of fenale-headed househDlds must c^ter around the wonenls 
work activity. - ' 



Family income levels for female-beaded households are oonditioned by the 
ability of the woman to be gainfully enployed. Ps Table 17 indicates, 
the inocms of the family is extxOTely sensitive, not only to the current 
enplc^onent status of the respondent, but to tt^ extent of h^r eirployment 
during the preceding year. Conversely, without gainful eanploymsnt , a 
substantial pro^rtion of female-headed families are ctestined to receive 
poverty-level incpmes. Ttie avera^ \diite female-headed family vAiere the 
women is enployed year round has an income of about $8,500. If the 
wcxnan is enployed nore than half a year but less than full time, th^ 
msan family inccarie is $7,500. On the other hand, white fc^nale-headed 
hoiseholds where the fiead working half a year or less Iiave a ' 
precarious ecofonic^^atus. Ihe ecoronic status of^blaqk Kous^X>lds is 
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TABI£ 17 



Mean Family Inocme fear 
ESiployinent Status in 



Mature Wcroen in 1973 by Head of Household Statis, 
Survey Week; Weeks Worked During Year, and Race 



Eltplpyitent 
Characteristics 



OtotaX • 
!fei5 Not Head 



Wt)xte 
Head Not Head 



Head 



BlacH 



Not Head 



Mean Family Incone 
ESonplcyed Survey ?feek 
Not ESiplc^ed Survey Week 
Weeks Iferked During Year 

None 

1-25 ■ 

26-48 

•49 or Over 



Sanple Size 
Enplc^ed Survey Week 
Not Bnnplayed Survey Week 
Weeks Worked Durijig Year^ 

Nor^ 

1-25 

26-48 

49 or Over 



$7,639 
4,666 


$15,252 
13,376 


$8,117 
4,875 


$15,631 
13,770 


$5,698 
4,215 


$11,662 
7,974 


4,421 
4,096 
6,959 
8,064 

i 


13,542 
11.998 
14,687 
15,906 


4,643 
4.245 
7,503 
8,527 


13,928 
12 477 

15,042 
16,300 


3.923 

4,735 
6,203 


8,196 

0/ /UX 

ao,5i3 

12,570 


439 
221 


1,246 
1,022 


241 
86 


935 
813 


198 
135 


y- - 

3ii 

209 


162 
55 
123 
?93 


786 
205 
462 
745 


63 
18 
68 
162 


' 629 
153 
358 
552 


99 
37 
55 
131 


157 
52 
104 
193 
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In addition to the dixect association betweai thB enploynent status of 
a nature fanale hous^iold head and her family's inoame, theze axe also 
clear associations betweai other characteristics of her job and her 
family's inccnE. Not surprisii^ly, hic^ier family incxraes are assDciated 
with higher hourly wages r more hours worked in the veek, and more veeka 
vdorked in the year (Table 18) . As a result, as may be nptod in 
• Table 19, a femle household he^'s earnings constitute the largest 
share of ter femily's inccrae at all exo^ the low^ family inooroe 
levels. Mature vrfdte household heeds earn abbut 38 perooit of their 
families' inopme if the incane level is below $4,0(X)/ and about 60 
percent at higher inooroe levels. Similarly, black houseJiold heads 
also oontribute throug^i earnings about 38 peroait in the lcs«st 
inccne category, and over 50 percoit at the higher family inooroe levels. 

* . , 

, The v)2ry low resporaient earnings in the lowest family inccros categoay 
. ' reflect the limited nurber of weeks the head -is able to find en^jloyment 
during the year. Tor exqpple, focusing specifically on the white haise- 
hold heads who were enployed at sam time during the year. Table 19 
shows tte extent to which their annual earnings are reduced beloiir the 
li^pothetical earnings th^ would obtaixl if working year round, full 
time at the nean hourlv/ifc^^ate for all workers at that family inocme 
level. It, suggests tMt, far wonoi in the poorest hCH^s^^' l^ck of 
year-round work reduc^ their earnings by 38 percent, vdth etout 80 
percent of the reduction reflecting the fact that they oould not obtain 
enough weeks of work. The other 20 percoit reduction reflected "hrajrs 
of work reduced below 40 hours a week. Cn the^ other hand, inadequate 
annual earnings — according to this definition of reduced weeks arid 
haursr— was miniinal at the higher family income levels. Sii^tantial 
increeises in earnings oould only be obtained by hic^ier hourly wage 
rates. 

0 Thus, even under this rather conservative definition of enployraMit 
adequacy, "fuller" oiplpyment would have guaranteed every hoi^^iold 

v .at least $4,000, even if no other .inocme were available. If csie 
arbitrarily granted each of these working vonen the miniimm wage for 
40 hours a week for 52 weeks, their "minairam" family income would 
have been at least $5,500, and the proportion >elcw the, poverty line 
wcniLd have been reduced substantially. . ^ ; 

•- Aside frcin the earnings that tte household Head herself can oontribute to 
the family incoie, tte earnings contributions of other family menters, 
toth relatives and nonrelatives, can sit»stantially inprowe* a housetpld's 
well-being. Table 20 indicates, fan^ly inccre increaM.^Si^tahtially 
for both races as one moves from households having; ix3-6^rhers to those 
having one earner. There is thfen another substantial incpa^r-p^rticu- 
larjly for black households, with the addition of a s©xr " 
Indeed, the average family incane for the black hous^x)] 
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TAHL£ 18 



EiBplqym^t Charactseristics of Mature Female Heads of Household 

by Family Inocne Level and Race 



Faroily Inccme hss^l 
and Race 



White 

X^ss than -$4,000 
$4,000-5,999 
$6,000-9,990 
$10,000 or More 

Black 

Less than $4,000 
$4,000-5,999 
$6,000-9j99^ 
$10,000 or IpTG 

3 



M^n Hoinrly 
Wage (enpldyed 

vonen) 

Nuiter 

of 
Wcni^ 



Mean Wiseks Marked in Past Year 
All Wanm 



Mean 



Nudber 

of 
Wbpen 



Mean Hours Storked 
at Current Job 
(enplcyed voten) 



Mean 



of 
Women 



Mean 
Hours 



of 
WGimen 




38 
55 
86 
62 



71 
61 
52 

*18 



1.94 


81 


18.9 


42 


36.3 


- 35 


2.41, 


67 


39.2 


56/ 


47.6 


51 


3.07 . 


94 


• 43.7 


85 


48.5 


81 


4.31 


69 - 


46.5 


65 


49.2' 


61 



Mean 
Hours 



35.3 
38.3 
36.9 
40.1 



2.10 


149 


24.0 


90 


39.7 


71 


3X0 


2.16 : 


86 


33.6 


62 


.46.5 


54 


36.1 


3.15 ^ 


68 


38.9 


54 


48.5 


51 


37.1 


3.85 


19 


47.9 


17 


51.3 


15 


, 35.8 



55 



56 
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TfflEE 19 . ' '■ ' , 

•Cte Effect of RBduoed Haeks axKl HoCars of aai>losine*it on 'Annual Wage of White, 
Mature t&s&lB Heads of Hoisehold in 1973, Yss T^andly Inocane tevel 



.Cdaa pongn t Kcpeartioos of Rsdactim 
Be33Dw Hypothetical Mean IXie to; 



Family Inocne 
level 



Re^pcnctent Annual Re^xxidadt itoiual 

Earnings if Eaqployed Eaminc^ if Ei^^loyed 

Year itound, Pull- 
Tine at Mean, Hourly 



Mean limber of Hours 
and Heeiks at Mean 



Mean Amual Eam- 
ii^ Divided by 
Me^ Annual Hypo- 
thetical Earnings 



Redupgd 

H^HXTS 



Bprhywd 
Hedcs 



Uhder $4,000 


$4,035 


$2,486 


.62 


21.3 ^ 


78.7 


$4,000-5^999 


5,013 


, .4,394 


' .88 


31.5 


68.5 


$6,000-9,999 


6,386 


5,494 


.;86 . 


51.8 

« 


48.2 


$10,000 or Over 


8,965 


8,503 


.95 


^4.5 


104.5 , , 



Souroe: Based on data presented in Table 18. 
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TRBI£ 20 * 

Mean Family Incxme for Mature Fanale^-Headed Hous^t)lds in 1973, by 
t Nunber of VJage Earners in Househpld and Race 



Hous^x>ld 
V&ge- 
Eamers 



Total 
Nuniaer 

of 
Wcnen' 



VBiite 



Mean 
Incane 



off 
Wcmen 



Blac» 



Niiifcer- 

of . ftean 
Wcmen Incxxne 




Itotal ~ 477 

. No Earners 99 

Head Only Earner 160 

Ot±ier Mentier 

Only Earner 65 

Two or More 

Earners 153 



$6,939 
3,946 

6,840 



6,261 



8,775 



220 $7,429 



257 



37 
72 

24 

87 



4,126 /62 
7,496 88 



6,708 



8,916 



41 



66 



$5,485 
3,605 

5,039 

0 

5,106\^ 
8,136 



y 
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from about $5,000 to $8,000 with the addition of a second wage earner. 
. More often tJian not, it is the addition of the second wage earner v^ich 
enables the househoTd t^nnove substantially above the subsistence level. 

However, 24 percent of black fanale-headed households have no wage 
earners, oonpared with only 17 percent for v^ite households. Conversely, 
almost 40 percent of v^ite householcte have at least two wage earners, 
oonpared with about 36 percent for black households. Thus, black female- 
headed households are doubly handii^apped, rrat only by having less incane 
for a given nunfcer of wage earners, ^t py having, on the average, fewer 
wage earners present. In factT cet^^^^ paribus , if black faitale-headed 
households had the distribution of wage earners present in white house- 
holds, their family income would nave been $6,005 ra-fher than $5,485- 
Ihus $521, or about 27 percent of the $1,944 difference in mean family 
incrane betvKsen the black and vhite fonale-headed households, represents 
the differdnce in the nLBrtJer of wage earners between white and black 
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RACE, mxm AEGQUACY, 1^ UNEABKED INCCME 



While Table 21 indicates that#eamings are easily the single most comm 
inqcne source for most fenvale-heaJed hous^iolds, various other sojro^ 
can be of cxucial iirportanc^ to many households. There/Is a vdde variety 
of xinccroe sources vrfiicJi are differentially i^rportant to vxnen in 
different marital statues, and of different races. 

As noted earlier, the heterogeneous hcHJsehold h^d category can sometimes 
disguise major disparities between different kinds of families. Even a 
m y^Tril examinatLcHi of the variations in income sources by marital status 
in Table 22 indicates several patterns of interest. Focusing on the 
unearned incone sources shows that v^te vdjdows have substanticil econcinLC • 
advantages over their black oouhterparts; about 19 percent of v*iite 
widot^ have access to \flBterans* pensions or workers' corfjensaticffi payments, 
oorpared with only 11 percent for black wicfcws. PlLso, 60 perc^t of the 
white vd.dows recmve disab^lit^ payments of seme kind, conpared with 46 
^^^jent ^or the black vonen, TV*enty-six percoit of the white widows 
receive either a pension, alimony, child support, or other fonns of 
transfer payments, compared with about 6 percent for the- black widows. 
Hius, a black vonan vdio is widowBd is severely handicapped financially, 
corpared with*her v^te counterpart. Aside frcm enployment, her only 
viable option is welfare. , - 
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TPBIE 21 



F(anilly Inxxne 
Level and Race 



PeroBntage Ccntrlbutionp of Re^xxident*s Earnings, Wslfere Inxne, 
and Other Inoone and Eamings to the Family Inoane of t&iture Vfcncn in 1973, 
by Family Incxne Lewsl, Race, and Head of Household Status 



Ttotal 
Less than $4,000 
$4,000-5,999 
$6; 000-9, 999 
$10,000 or ffare 

.White 

Less than $4,000 
$4,000-5,93$ 
$6,000-9,99# 
$10,000 or More 

Black 
Less than $4,000 
$4,000-5,999 
$6,000-9,999 
$10,000 or More 



Fanale Head of Household 



Other Hoi^ 



Total Niniser Re^icn- 
Oontri- - of dent's 
butions V9bme^ Earnings 



Welfare 
Inoome . 



Other 
Inocne 
and 
Earning 



Total 
C3oDtri- 
buticns 



Nmber 
of 



Re&pon- 
dorxt's 
Earnings 



Nslfaxe" 
Inocne 



100.0 


660 


58.5 


6.7 


100.0 


238 


37.8 


24.7 


100.0 • 


159 


60.3 


13.5 


100.0 


170 


63.4 


4.8 


100.0 


93 


59.2 


1.2 


10010 


327 


60.4 


4.0 


100*0 


85 


37.9 


18.6 


100.0 


71 


62.2 


ii:o 


100.0 


99 


.65.6 




100.0 


72 


60.0 




100.0 


333 


49.6 


19.4 


100.0 


153 


37.5 


35.0 


100.0 


88 


54.6 


20.9 


100.0 


71 


53.4 


15.6 


100.0 


21 


50.7 


7.6 



34.8 
37.5 
26.2 
31.8 
39.6 

35.6 
43.5 
26.8 
32.0 
;39.4 

31.0 
27.5 
24.5 
31.0 
41.7 



Other 
? Inocne 

and 
Eaming [s 



100.0 


2,268 


16.4 


0.3 > : 


83.3 


100.0 


162 


20.5 


10.0 


69.5 


100.0 


178 


12.6 


4.0 ' 


83.4 


100.0 


478 


15.5 


.7 ' . 


83.8 


100.0 


1,449 


16.6 


.1 : 


83.3 


10). 0 


1,748 


15.8 


.2 


84.0 r. 


100.0 


83 


20.9 


lot 9 


68.2 


iqo/o 


79 


9.2 


2.5 


88.3 


lOO.O 


320 


14.4 


.5 


85.1 


100.0 


1,266 


16.0 


0 :.' 


84.0 , 


100.0 


520 


27.2 


1.6 


71.2 . 


100.0 


79 


. 19.3 


7.1 


73.6 


10b /o 


99 


22.3 


8.5 


69.2 


100.0 


159 


22.7 - 


2.0 


75.3 


100.0 


183 


29.8 


.;.4 


69.8 



( 



5? 



22 



Fercaentage ctf lOl f^stace l«a^ fteoeivliig Selected IzxfiDe jBouraes in 1973« 
' l3y Haad of BouseliaUi Status, Marital Stat22S, anS Baoe 



InocnB SoutOB 1/ 



Status 
Characteristics 



of 



Earning 



pe n satloo 



Veteran^ 
or Wark- 

ppnuaticn 
go: Pe2ttidn 



' - ---- * A«* A»P»0»C« 
Pagwaents ""^^^ 



Total 

Not Head 
Vtilte 

Not Head 

Married, Spouse Presait 
Harried, spouse Absex^ 



Wldbued 
Di^K3XOBd 
Ne\^ Married 

Black 

Head 
fibt ifead 

mrriedf Spouae Present 
Married, Spouse Absent/ 

Sefsarated 
Wi<k3wed ^ 
Diwrced 
Never Married 



4,398 


54.9 


67.9 


7.6 


6.4 


11.0 


6.8 


3.S 


6.0 


855 


71.0 


0 


4.9 


5.6 


22.2 


23.1 


5.4 




3^43 


51.9 


83.0 


8.1 


6.6 


8.9 


3.8 


3.1 


3.2 


3,192 


53.6 


70.1 


7.7 


6.7 


10.7 


4.5 


3.6 


6.1 


426 


72.9 


0 


5.1 


6.3 


23.2 


15.8 


6.4 


24.8 


2,766 


50.6 


83.2 


8.2 


. 6.8 


8.7 


2.8 


3.2 


3.3 


2,671 


50.0 


84.4 


B.3 


6,9 


7.4 


. 2.5 


3.0 


3^2 


99 


63.2 


0 


5.6 


1.3 


16.2 


28.4 


2.6 


24.6 


100 


59.1 


0 


4.3 


18.8 


61.8 


5.2 


18.1 


B,7 


197 


80.4 


0 


S.6 


4.9 


14.4 


19.3 


3.2 


39.0 


125 


78.9 


0 


3.9 




30.4 


6.4 


6.5 


2.S 


1,206 


65.9 


49.6 


6.4 


4;o , 


4 13.6 


26.5 


2.2 


4.9 


429 


64.4 


0 


3.9 


3.4 


18.8 


47.9 


2.0 


10.9 


777 


66.7 


80.6 


7.7 


4.4 


10.9 


15.5 


*.3 


1.8 


707 


66.8 


88.3 


8.4 


4.5 


8.6 


13.3 


2.2 


1.1 


206 


64.1 


0 


5.4 


.8 


14.7 


52.0 


0 


13.4 


111 


59.0 


0 


1.6 


10.7 


46.3 


48.0 


S.8 


0 


102 


73.6 


0 


2.8 


2.2 


18.3 


32.2 


2.6 


18.7 


80 


^ 59.9 


0 


2.2 


1.1 


8.7 


51.1 


2.1 


6.0 



Inooroe is reported for preoedlng year. 

Ncffire^pofee rates nay vary sooBMhat by inccBe souroe. Sanpla siz^ rejaresent nwx.inun muters of MP|dA 
each character isluc* . ' 
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Reflecting the possibility that a3nE vonen nay never marry dijg'to a 
disability, atout 30 percent of the v^te never-married pc^Julaticn 
are receiving a disability payment of scrop'kind conpared vd.th 9- 
percent fcxr the black never-married vonen; twenty-five percent of the 
v*iite separated vonen and 39 percent of the vMte divorced wonen are 
receiving seme forfn of alimony, child support, or other transfer 
payment coipared with 13 and 19 percent, respectively, for tte black 
wonien. Once again, the black woman's only m^jor inccnie alternative, . 
aside from enplqyment, is welfare, v^iereas the white unmarried wonan 
often has a wide range of income cpticns. 

In Table 23, the catpcnents of family incone fOr female-headed house- 
tolds are examined by incone and child statias. These data eitiSiasize 
certain significant socioeccaiKanic variations in the incone coiposi- 
tion. Fox example, wealthier households generally have greater 
access to earnings of a household head, disability payments, and 
•alimony or child support payments, whereas poorer households, which 
do not have access to these other income sources, aire forced to fall 
back more heavily on welfare. Indeed, the data make cl^ar that 
welfare is not a mechanism for living "high off the hog," but rather 
a means fca: a marginal survival. 

Also, an examination of the incone coipositicai of white and black 
female-headed hdu^holds with children shows that the v*iite house- 
holds with cJp-ldren are more likely than blade househDlds to have 
greater access to e^^ry single income source except welfare. Hiis, 
more clearly than any other statistic cited, clarifies the r^ed for 
more and better eirploymait opportunities for black wonen heading 
their own houj^holds. 

Overall, for all female-headed hoiaseholds, about 50 percent of 
their family inoones is derived frcm the earnings of the house- 
hold head, only about 7 percent fron welfare payments, and the 
-.renaining 35 percent frcm other incone and earnings sources 
(Table 21) . This oorpositicn varies, of course, by race and 
family incone levels. The poorest households rely more heavily 
on welfare and other ^cctte sources, vAiereas the wealthier 
households rely more on the earnings of ti^ head, the earnings 
of other individuals, arx3 other unearned incone. Generally, as ' 
indicated earlier, black households p^e^ forced to rely more on 
welfare than are white households at all incone levels, 
reflecting the bl^ck houselx>lds' more limited access both to 
veil-paying Gitployittent and to other Indcsve sources.^ 
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T»BI£ 23 



Percentage of Mature Fanale Heads of Household Receiving Selected Inoanie Sources in 1973, 

by Family Jixxxpe JjsvBlt Nuitjer of C3uldr«i, and Race 



Status 



.OS 



Family Inodoe 
Less than $4,000 
$4,000-7,499 
$7,500 or More 

C3iildren 
None 
1 
2 

3 or More 
itoy 



White 

IiKxnB Less than $4,000 
Any Children 

Black 

Inoone Less than $4,000 
Any Children' 



NiidDer Be^pcn-< 
of dent's 
Wdnen 2/ Eamir^ 



pen^tion 



Veteran 
pr WDiic- 
m^'s Com- 
pensation 
or Pension 



Inocme So^moe 1/ 
n*s Social 



Security 
dr Dis- 
sdbility 
Pa yments 



A.F.D.C. 

or Other 
Public 
ViBlfare 



Pensions 



Support, 
Alijicny 
or Other 
Payments 



238 


48.2 


5.7 


2.4 


17.3 


36.1 


2.1 


19.4 


235 


79.4 


7.7 


3.9 


19.4 


28.4 


4.3- 


16.0 


187 


88.7 


1.8 


9.0 


31.5 


7.7 


6.8 ^ 


30.7 


312 - 


^.8 


5.8 


3.3 


12.5 


7.3 


4.6 


9.1 


144 


79.8 


7.1 


6.7 


31.1 


18.8 


4.7 


29.0 


135 


63.1 


1.7 


8.8 


34.0 


, 27.8 


8.5 


34.2 


243 


52.7 


3.6 


6.4 


23.4 


51.1 


5.1 


28.9 


522 


64.3 

* 


4.2 


7.2 


28.9 


34.1 


5.9 


30. 4 


85 


44.5 


5.2 


2.4 


18.7 


25.7 


2.1 


24.3 


233 


66.5 


4.5 


8.1 


31.3 


24.2 


7.4 


37.2 


153 


54.9 


6.5 


2.6 


14.8 


55.3 


2^ 


10.3 


289 


58.3 


3.3 


4.8 


22.4 


61.2 


1.9 


11.9 



1/ Incxme is reported fear preoedii^ year. 

2/ Nonresponi^ rates may vary sccesi^t by ii^xroe source and status characteristic. 
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- INC3GME, lEIPARE, At© POVERIY 

The eajrlier focus can family iiiccre masks the extent of the decline in eocwanic 
well-being associated with a change in household status, as it did not ade- 
quately cCTisider the assxjiaticn between changes in family income associated 
vdth becoming a female-headed hoiasehpld unit and changes in family size, 
■niese*. indeed, are, the two major determinants of the official poverty-level 
definition. 28/ 

While an earlier section of this r^xart en^diasized the sharp declines in 
family income associated with a household transition, it did not etphasize 
the lesser decline in family si2^, reflecting the fact that most childresn in 
disn:5)ting households remain with their mother, figures 1 and 2 present 
po^rerty ratio disn^Jtions for ycxmg and mature white and black disrxi^Jting 
households, botji before and after .the household transition {these ajre the 
same wonen "described earlier in this section) . As noted in PootiKJte 28 , 
the poverty ratio is sinply a ratio of a family's incope tS the official 
poverty threshold for a family of that ccnppsiticai. The curves in Figures 1 
and 2 r^resent the percentage of households v*iich fall belcw given poverty 
ratios, and geogr^^iically ^temonstrate the major po\^rty transition viiich 
occurs bel^^ieen the last year that a hi^band-wife family is intact, and the 
first (following) year that the husband is no longer present and the wcnian 
is the head of - the unit. • - 

Both vrtiite and black households ^kjw dramatic shifts in relation to the 
poverty ratio. For v*iite mature wcmen, the prcportion living belcw'^the , 
poverty threshold increased from about 10 to about- 34 percent, and for - 
.blacks, frcm 38 to 51 percent (Figure 2) . Equally liii36rtant, there are 
major shifts for households all alraig the incone distriixition. For the 
ycRB^er -wcmen, the poverty transiticHi is similar, as may be witnessed 
in Figure 1. Hiis massive movement into poverty, it may be recalled, 
largely reflects the fact that small short-term iiK^reases in the earnings 
of the new female household head and in her access to velfaie paymaits 
cannot begin to carpensate for the loss of the husband's earnirttfs. -Other 



28/ The official definition df the pc^^erty level for a given family is 
based an a cattoined knowledge of a family's inocroe and the niitiber of 
f^ly menfcers, with other adjustments being made for the presence of • 
, children, and vtether or not the family is in an urban or rural area. 
• Based on this .poverty (tefiniticxi, this section utilize the conc^st 
pf a poverty ratio which is a ratio of a family's inocfne to tiie 
^ of fioial p6verty threshold for a family of that ocrpositicm. TSius, ^ 
a family with a poverty ratio of -cne is at the poverty threshqld, and 
so^jai. The official poverty definition is based on the relationship 
beSSn the family's incone level, the niirber of family menters, and 
vtether or not they are living in an urban or rural area in the rele- 
vant year. See the following U.S. Bureau of the C3ensus publicat4pns : 
All in the Current Population R^xjrt series, "The Extent of Poverty 
in tl^ United States, 1959 to 1966," P-60, No. 54, and "Revision in 
Poverty Statistics, 1959 and 1968," P-23, No. 28, aixl "Character- 
istics in the Low Incone Populaticxi, 1971," P-60, ^to. 86. 



A 

data, not presented here, indicate that in suhsequent years, 
and pc5\«rty situation, particularly for vdiite vonen, inproves 
reflecting the household head's, increased earnings as she adj 
^ learns to cope with her new household head status. 29/ 

Tte extent to vMch poverty probabilities are sensitive to the prefeice 
of children gan be seen in Figure 3 , vrfiich provides mean poverty ratio 
estijiates for households with varying nurijers of children. Hcxis^iolds 
headed by white and black mature vonen are systeitiatically none likely to 
be belcw the poverty line as the nunt)er of children in the hcxisehold 
increases. In fact, black female-headed households with three or nore 
children have mean family inccmes v*iich leave thsm, on average , below 
the poverty line. 30/ This extreine situation reflects a myriad of 
factors, includir^ limited job skills of the head of the hous^r>ld, 
lack of adequate child-care si^port, as well as ir^equate public 
assistance payments. However, even in the families with se^^al 
children, ranunerative aiployment can si±>stantially reduce poverty. 
As evidenced in Table 24, v;hite arK3 black household heads with two, 
^ three, or four childr^ are generally able to more if they can 

' firri a job , than they would otherwise receive from -welfare. Tlius, 
with the exception of black female-headed households with four or nore 
children, the average poverty ratio for all other household statises 
v>*iere the wanan is employed, is above the poverty line. 

As a concluding note, it is eirftesized that, for vonen in all marital 
statuses and all household situations, mean poverty ratios are much 
higher for families not receiving welfare. In fact, the average black 
female-headed household receivir^ welfare has a poverty ratio of .82, 
ard the average v*iite feinale-headed hou^hold receiving welfare has a 
poverty ratio of 1.01. Hheir counterparts not receiving public 
assistance have poverty ratira of 1.74 and 2.73, respectively. As has 
been demonstrated, velfare receipt generally reflects an inability to 
secure other inoane, be it earned or unean^. As also has been 
deinonstrated, for most households, including those with female heads, 
the cnly way in our society to attain even a minimally acoeptable 



, 29/ Frank L. mtt ax)d Sylvia F. Moore, "The Causes and Consequsnces 
of«tlarital Breakdown," Chapter 7 in Frank L. Mott et al., Wbraen 
Vtork and Family (Lexington: Jie^th-Lexington Press, 1978), 
pp. 113-136. 

30/ Stein points out, using CPS data, that if a' family headed by a 
woman has only one or two children, it has about a 66-peroent 
chance of staying above the poverty line. As the nmtier of 
children increases, the probability that tie^^family's incone 
will fall belcw the poverty line rises sharply. Rcbert L. Stein, 
"The Econonic Status of Families Headed by Vfcinen," ftonthly T^hor 
Roviev; (Dectariher 1970), pp. 3-10. 
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Figure 3 Mean Poverty Ratio for Mature Women 
ijy Number of Own Children Present in 
Household, Household Headship^and Race 
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Ctnposition of •Family Incxsne for Mature Eenale Heads of Hcx is e holds iji 
^ 1973 by Brploynent Status, Nucber of OiL^reai, and Race 



Status 
CharactiBristics 



Mean 
Family 
Inoone 



Mean 
Respon- 
<3tent*s 



Percentage 
Oontrii»itic3ns 
to Faroily Incxane 
Maan Re^xDft- 
Welfare dent's Vfelfare 
Inocroe Earnings Inoome 



Mean Nmter 
Poverty of 
Ratio Wonen 



White 
Eltployed 



No Children 


$7,880 


$6,664 


$ 16 


84.6 


0.2 


3.49 


124 


1 Child 


8,540 


5,600 


87 


65.6 


1.0 


2.76 


38 


2 Children 


9,^8 


4,323 


161 


46.3 


1.7 


2.59 


32 


3 Children 


7,154 


4,117 


, 106 


57.5 


1.5 


1.54 


23 


4 or More Children 


8,821 


4,660 


1,276 


52.8 


14.5 


X.59 


12 


>t Eitployed 














33 


No Children 


4,185 


2,117 


205 


50.6 


4.9 


- 1.75 


1 Child 


3,470 


1,063 


588 


30.6 


16.9 


1.12 


14 


2 Children 


7,538 


221* 


391 


2.9 


5.2 


1.71 


15 


3 Children 


5,557 


100 


-561 


1.8 


10.1 


1.15 


14 


4 or More Children 


5,552 


811 


1,658 


14.6 


29.9 


.90 


22 



Black 



Enplpyed 
















05 


81 


No Children 


4,932 


3,725 


82 


75 


.5 


1.7 


2. 


1 Child 


7,397 


5,173 


262 


69 


.9 


, 3.5 


2. 


19 


28 


2 Children 


7,457 


4,418 


350 


59 


.2 


'4.7 


1. 


82 ' 


24 


3 Children 


5,576 


4,267 


564 


76 


.5 


10.1 


1. 


20 


15 


4 or More Children 


5,131 


2,345 


998 


45 


.7 


19.5 


■ 


76 


38 


Not Bnployed 
















19 


35 


No Childr^ 


2,804 


1,436 


458 


51 


.2 , 


16.3 


1. 


1 Child 


4,436 


1,376 


920 


31 


.0 


20.7 


1. 


U 


14 


2 Children, 


3,974 


958 


1,355 


24 


.1 


34.1 




82 


20 


3 Children 


3,870 , 


306 


2,681 


7 


.9 


69.3 




75 


17 


4 or More Children 


4,983 


360 


2,716 


7 


.2 


54.5 
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standard of living is through gainful enplcynent* I'ransfer payments of 
various kiMs can provide teirporary assiWtenoe to J^lp wcsnen ard their 
families throu^ difficult transitional periods. Hc^^ver^ all the 
evidence available is consistent with the prraiise that c^ly meaningful^ 
vjork at a reasonable wage can permaroitly solve the problOTS of eooncOTpp 
need and subsistence existence for many Americans. * 
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APPENDIX TABI£ A 



Selected Social arxi Ecorordc Characteristics of Ycxrng 
Vfanen in 1973 by Marital Status arri'Race 



Marital Status 



. Selected 
Character i sties 



Married, 

Husband 

Present 



Ifever 
Married 



Other 1/ 



^*iite ^ 

Nuntoer of Wkinen 2.045 
Percent with Less than 

12 Yrs. of School 19.1 ' 

Percent Eiiploi^. 48.3 

Unenployment Rate 7.0 

Labor Force Participation Rate 52.0 

Percent with Health Problem 7.7 
Mean Family Income $10,897 
Mean Hourly Rate of Pay for 

Those Eliployed $2.96 

Median NiBiber of Qiildren 1.6 

^fedian Poverty Ratio 3.06 

Percent Belo^^' Poverty Line 9.4 

Percent TiHiite (jollar (orployed) 73.9 
Percent White Collar (expe:^^nced, 

not enployed) ' ^ 59.7 
Mean Ifeeks Worked Sirce Last 

Survey 24 
Mean Usual Hours Worked at Current 

or Last Job 35 
Mean Usual Ifours &)rkcd at Cuetent 

Job . I 35 

MBcin Annual Eamii^b>,,^_^J[ $2,379 

Percent Receiving Welfare 3.5 

Black 

Nutter of VJomen ^ ' 496 

Percent with Less than 

12 Yrs. of School 32.7 

Percent Enployed 55.5 

UnestploymBnt Rate - 12.4 

Labor Force Participation Rate' 63.3 

Percent with Health Prctolem ' 8.1 

Meah Family Income $8,852 
Mean Ftourly Rate of Pay for ' 

^ Ihose Eltiployed *" $2.54 



809 

6.4 
. 73.4 

5.5 
77.7 

6.7 
$11,049 

$2.69 

0.5 
. 2.71 
13.8 
76.4 

55.6 

36 

34 

35 

$3,373 
5.4 



513 

31.1 
50.1 
19.8 
62.5 
9.3 
$6,050 



$2.55 



218 

34.8 
67.1 
8.8 

73.5 
12.9 
-$6,600 

$2.86 
1.4 
1.96 
29.6 
69.0 

35.2 

32 

37 



3 

$3,578 
29.8 



191 

52.6 
51.1 
6.8 
54.9 
24.2 
$4,193 

$2.49 
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APPENDIX TABLE A (Continued) 



Selected 
Characteristics 



Marital Status 



Married," 
Husband 



Never 



. 






Other 1/ 


Median Nmter of Children 1 


2.1 




2 4 


Median PovBrtv Ratio 1 


2 08 


J- • XQ 




Percent Belcw Poverty Lii^ [ 
Percent White Collar (en¥>loyed) 
Percent White Collar (experleiK3ed, 


18,2 


45 1 


59 0 


48.3 


54.7 


44 9 








not eitployed) 


44.1 


41.9 


30.4 


^fean Wieeks Mbrked Since Last 








Survey 


27. 


26 


23 


f4ean Usual Hou^l^brked at Current 






or Last Jolv-— 


37 


36 


37 . 


Mean Usual Hfflurs ^ferked at Current 








Jc±> \_ 


39 


36 


37 


Mean Ani^ual Earnings 


$2,564 


$2,276 


$2,228 


Percent Receiving Welfare 


7.6 


36.7 


60.3 



V "other" marital status ir^ludes vonen v*»o are married, with husband 
absent, vddcfr«d, divorced, or separated. 
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WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 

For more informaiion, contact the Employment and Training Administration, U .S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 202 13^. or any of the Regional Adhiinistrators for Employment and 
Training whose addresses arc listed below. ^ 



Local ion 



Staler* Served 



John I Kennedy lildfi. 



.C\>nnccltcut 
Mas!i^chuseiis 



New Hiimpshire 
Rhode Island 
Vcrmoni 



Broadway 

A • 

P() lk>\8796 
t»hi|adelrHja. Pa. I91(H 



Nt'H Jerslry 
New Yi>rk 
( anal Zbne 

'Pcla^^are 

I>isir4ci of Columbia 
Maryland • 



Pqerto Rieo 
Virgin hiands 



'Virginia ^ 
, West Virginia 



1371 PeaehirccSirccl, NI 
Atlanta, Cia. M)MN 



2M) South Dcarhorn'Strcct 
C hicago. III. 6()6(>4 ^ 



911 W alnut StU'L't 
Kansas! ity, Mo. 64ICi6 

sss Cirilt In Square Bldg. 
Dallas, f c\. 75202 

i^lM^Y^ Stout Street 
l)aiv<.*r. C t>lo. si):'M 



450 Ciolden Ctaic Avenue 
San t ranLiseo, C ahl 941(^ 



909 
Se 



)9 F ifv,! A\enil^^¥^ / 

.•altle. Wash. 98174V 



Alabama 
Honda 
Cieorgia 
Kentucky 

Itlmois 
Indiana 
Miehigait 



Arkansas 
louisiana 
Ncu Me^^eo 

Colorado 
Monii^na 
North fib kola 

Ari/orra 
( ahfornia ^ 
Hawaii . 
• Nc\ada 

Alaska 
Idaho 



Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee \ 

Minntfsoia 
ihio 
V-ORsin 




OkliahomI 
Te\?s 



J, Stiurh Dakota 
1' t Uiah 

Wyoming 



American Samoa \ 
Ciuam 

Trust Territory' \ 

Oregon 
^^shington 



\ 



